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GERMANY, armed and united under a strong ruler, whether he 
be a great man like Bismarck or an evil creature like Adolf 
Hitler, will always make war. ‘There are ‘ other Germans,’ 
but there is no ‘ other Germany ’ except a Germany disarrned 
and disunited. The Second World War has come, because 
the First left her with the foundation of her strength, her 
unity, unimpaired, and because she was allowed to rearm on 
that foundation. 

It is untrue that the alleged ‘ injustice ’ of Versailles drove 
the German people to revolt. Versailles was, on the whole, a 
just treaty despite many imperfections. It justly deprived 
Germany of regions inhabited by non-Germans. It justly 
exacted reparations for damage done in a war of German 
aggression—it is true that the sums first demanded were 
unreasonable, but they were progressively reduced and 
Germany borrowed the money to pay them—she paid about 
as long as the borrowed money lasted. The demand for the 
trial of the former Kaiser and of the so-called ‘ war criminals ’ 
was juridically unsound. But the demand was dropped after 
a few ‘ criminals ’ had been tried, sentenced to short terms of 
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imprisonment, and allowed to escape. The “imitation of 
German armaments (Germany was never disarmed) and the 
occupation of the Rhineland were altogether just because 
they were the on/y guarantees of a lasting peace. They were 
just to the German people, in so far as they would—had 
they been upheld—have saved them from being herded into 
another wat by ambitious rulers. They were less than just 
to the liberated nations who had no defence against a rearmed 
Germany. 

The ‘injustice’ of Versailles is a legend, created by 
German Nationalist and National Socialist propaganda, a 
legend which did not find general acceptance even among 
Germans until most of the clauses in the treaty which had been 
denounced as unjust had become inoperative and the hatred 
and bitterness engendered by the war were dying a natural 
death. Even then the legend was not accepted by all until it 
was imposed upon the entire nation by terrorism and injustice, 
incomparably greater than any that had been endured at the 
hands of a foreign foe. Expiring hatred and bitterness were 
attificially revived by Hitler and his associates with the 
deliberate purpose of precipitating another war. 

The only radical injustice done by the Allied Powers in 
the First World War was in allowing Germany to violate 
the treaty, in so far as they did not enforce the permanent 
observance of the military clauses. By allowing Germany to 
rearm, and, by evacuating the Rhineland prematurely and by 
tolerating the German reoccupation, they made the Second 
World War possible. Not the treaty, but the failure to enforce 
it was the injustice for which such fearful retribution has 
come upon us all. 

It is true that the Second World War is a war of German 
aggression, even more clearly than the first. Hitler himself is 
the chief aggressor, in so far as he lived and worked for this 
wat, which is dis war, a wat long desired and brought about 
by himself, as the First World War was not desired and brought 
about by the former Kaiser. It is true that Hitler is the arch- 
criminal and that as long as he has a vestige of power there 
cannot be peace in Europe. But it is also true that the Western 
Allies, in their negligence, in their lack of realism and fore- 
sight, in their obsession with utopian pacifism and ambitious 
dreams of universal concord, made German aggression 
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possible once again. Hitler is not only a Destroyer—he is 
an Avenger and the Second World War is a Judgment upon 
us for our arrogant striving to override the limits set by God 
upon all human endeavour and to establish the Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth. 

Militarism and pacifism are twin causes of war. Mili- 
tatrism makes war, pacifism allows militarism to make it. 
Rearmament and disarmament are the same in a last analysis, 
for whether Germany rearm to the level of the Western 
Powers, or whether they disarm to her level, the result is one, 
for armaments are relative, not absolute, and in either case 
both sides will start from scratch. 

These considerations are by no means idle or inopportune. 
They ate of eminently practical importance, for if they are 
forgotten amid the self-righteousness that pervades our 
press and the utterances of our politicians, now that we are 
at war, there will be some danger that, when the fighting is 
over, exactly the same errors will be made again, and for 
the same reasons. The war will then have been fought in 
vain. 

War is always a step into the unknown. The Second 
World War has only just begun, but it has already changed 
the structure of Europe in radical and unexpected ways—and 
is changing the political, social, and economic structure of 
every belligerent (even the neutrals are not unaffected). We 
have good reasons for confidence in victory, but the state of 
Europe when victory has been achieved is unpredictable. 
All the belligerents will be exhausted, and while the victors 
will, within limits, be able to impose their will on the van- 
quished, they will be unable to determine the nature of the 
European order as a whole. It would therefore be not only 
futile but very dangerous to declare positive War Aims now. 
The War Aims of to-day may not be those of to-morrow, for 
the War in its course may compel us to abandon some Aims 
and adopt others. 

But there is one exception—the one War Aim that is the 
absolute condition of victory. If that Aim is not achieved 
then Germany, even if defeated in the field, will have won 
the war because she will have won the peace. That aim was 
stated by William Pitt in words that could well be adopted 
by Mr. Chamberlain : 
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What is the object of the war? .. . It is security: security 
against a danger, the greatest that ever threatened the world. It is 
security against a danger which never existed in any past period 
of society. It is security against a danger which in degree and 
extent was never equalled; against a danger which threatened all 
the nations of the earth ; against a danger which has been resisted 
by all the nations of Europe, and resisted by none with so much 
success as by this nation, because by none has it been resisted so 
uniformly and with so much energy. 

(Speech in the House of Commons, February 17th, 1800.) 


How is that security to be achieved ? Not by any abstract 
ot ideal scheme—not by the present or any other League of 
Nations, not by ‘ Federal Union’ and the like. These will 
not only be worthless in themselves but will be positively 
dangerous because they will conceal the insecurity of Europe 
beneath a fictitious security—if the one condition remains unful- 
filled. That condition is the permanent armed ascendancy of 
the Western Powers. This ascendancy may not seem a very 
constructive or inspiring War Aim—but unless it is achieved, 
our victory will be in vain and the Third World War will be 
made certain. The preciser nature of the ascendancy which 
must be permanently ours is unpredictable. One thing is 
essential to it: whatever may be done to the political and 
economic unity of the Germans, their strategic unity must be 
broken, in the interest of our own security, of European 
security as a whole, and in common justice to all, now and 
for generations to come. The Rhine must for ever become 
the strategic frontier of the Western Powers. We have—and 
must have—other War Aims as well, such as the restoration of 
the Polish, Czechoslovak and, possibly, Austrian Republics, 
though not necessarily within their old frontiers. But these 
aims will have been achieved in vain and the new European 
order will be overthrown as the old was overthrown if the 
German troops are ever again allowed to cross the Rhine. 


Il 
The Second World War is but the continuation of the 
First. The peace that separated them was but an armistice. 
The proposals made by Hitler after the termination of his 
Polish campaign were but proposals for yet another armistice 
that would give Germany time to recuperate and to con- 
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solidate and extend her conquests before beginning the Third 
World War. 

For France to demobilise, and then to remobilise after a 
brief period so as to face another wat with diminished 
prospects of victory is almost, if not quite, impossible— 
psychologically, even more than physically. For Great 
Britain to dismantle the vast bureaucratic machinery she has 
established to wage the war, and to undergo the difficult and 
disruptive transition from war to peace, only to reverse the 
process, and pass from peace to war after a year, perhaps 
even less, would place an almost impossible strain upon her 
resources and upon her people. But Germany would not 
have to carry out more than a partial demobilisation, for she 
could maintain whole armies on the conquered regions, 
where they would ‘live on the land,’ and having much 
imported mobile labour—Czechs, Slovaks, Poles, and even 
Italians, who can be sent back to their native countries, she 
can ease her labour market to accommodate the men she 
chooses to demobilise. Able to exploit newly conquered 
territory, to establish an influence or an ascendancy in regions, 
to augment the economic advantages (at present very small) 
of her alliance with Russia, and to replenish her depleted 
stocks, Germany will, when she chooses—and not when we 
choose—begin the Third World War with a vastly augmented 
assurance of final victory. 

That is why Hitler’s proposals had to be rejected, that is 
why there must be no peace with Germany except the peace 
that will make it permanently impossible for her to go to wat 
again. 

: The closeness of the German-Russian Alliance is shown 
more clearly by the support they have given one another in 
promoting these proposals even than by their joint partition 
of Poland. Even now that the proposals have been rejected, 
the defeatist propaganda which the Germans would be 
making in this country if they were allowed to is being made 
by Russian diplomatic and commercial agents and their 
many sympathisers, so that we have a kind of ‘ neo-appease- 
ment’ spreading from amongst the defeatists on the Left as 
well as on the Right, where the chief defeatist and pro- 
Hitlerite organisation is the newly formed ‘ British Council 
of Christian Settlement.’ The initiative, whether for making 
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Wat or proposing peace, as well as in the actual conduct of 
the war, has been and is in German, or in German-Russian 
hands, thanks to the passivity of the Western Powers and 
their preoccupation with abstract rather than ‘ Realpolitik.’ 
Germany is now conducting a very limited offensive on 
land, on the sea and in the air. No doubt she will take her 
supreme initiative in the spring and try to fight the ‘ decisive 
battle.’ Not until the political and the strategic initiative 
has been taken out of her hands will it be possible to say 
that we are beginning to win the war. 

Nevertheless, given the relative unpreparedness of the 
Allied Powers, their strategy would seem to be right in the 
circumstances. Great Britain was unprepared for war on 
land. In the air she was only prepared for defensive warfare, 
while the French Air Force was inadequate even for defence. 
This makes it impossible, or at least excessively dangerous 
for the Allies to take the offensive this year. Their main task 
is to ‘ contain ’ the German menace and to avoid any excessive 
loss of men and material until, with the help of their superior 
material and moral resources, they achieve an ascendancy 
which will enable them to force a final decision, an ascendancy 
that will be brought all the nearer by the progressive weaken- 
ing of the German ‘ home front’ as the result of economic 
warfare. It is only natural that there should be discontent 
over the apparent lack of vigour with which they are prose- 
cuting the war. It is only natural we should feel ashamed 
that we gave no direct help to our ally, Poland, in her fearful 
need. But final victory is everything—on that, and on that 
alone, does the restoration of Poland (as of Belgivn and 
Serbia in the last war) depend. Care, caution and the utmost 
economy in lives and material are needed before it will be 
possible to begin those operations which must bring swift 
and decisive victory. Indeed, it is much to be thankful for 
that, so far at least, the Allies have, without prejudice to their 
ultimate success, been spared horrifying massacres such as 
those that bear the names of Somme, Chemin des Dames and 
Passchendaele, as well as the slaughter that was expected from 
air raids on our densely populated cities. 


Il 
The German-Russian Alliance is the object of less specula- 
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tion thanit ought to be. There is a widespread belief that the 
two Socialist Imperialisms have no interests in common, that 
they will fall out before long, and that the alliance is really 
a defeat for Germany in so far as Russia will bar her way to 
the East and threaten her rear. The truth is that Germany 
and Russia have many interests in common, that they have no 
present reason for quarrelling, and that their new partnership 
is profitable to both. The partnership is not at all surprising. 
There has always been sympathy between Prussia and Russia, 
even when Prussia was the stronghold of German Reaction 
and Communism still prevailed in Russia (ever since the end 
of the last war Prussian generals have always had a weakness 
for Communists—the ‘ National Bolshevism ’ expounded by 
Count Reventlow, Karl Radek, and the ‘ Rothe Fahne’ in 
1923 was the precursor of the German-Russian Alliance). 
The negotiations between the Western Allies and Russia 
for a military agreement never had, because they could not 
have, any reality. The Allies could offer Russia war plus 
nothing at all, whereas Germany could offer her peace plus 
immeasurable plunder. Berlin and Moscow had com- 
pounded long before the negotiations between Moscow and 
the Western capitals had begun. For Moscow the negotia- 
tions had no meaning except in so far as they could secure 
the connivance of the Western Allies in the annexation of the 
Baltic States and the partition of Poland. The negotiations 
failed because Russia insisted on a definition of ‘ indirect 
aggression,’ which, if accepted, would have authorised her 
to do exactly what she has now done in Esthonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania. ‘They also failed because Russia demanded the 
tight not only to send troops through Poland, but to establish 
military administrations in the district of Vilna and in the 
Ukrainian regions of South and South-Eastern Poland; in 
other words, to annex, with the consent of the Western 
Allies, those regions which she has now annexed without 
their consent. If therefore an agreement between Russia and 
the Western Powers had been signed, it would hardly have 
affected the situation, except in so far as the Western Powers 
would have been connivers in the Russian campaign of 
conquest and spoliation. Their honourable refusal to play 
this part was the reason for the failure of the ‘ Anglo-Russian 
talks.’ 
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If the Western Powers had been more critical in their 
attitude towards Russia and had taken a severer or more 
cynical view of Muscovite statesmanship, and if Russia had 
been made to fear that the invasion of Poland by the Red 
Army .might be followed by a rupture with the Western 
Powers, (Poland was guaranteed against aggression no matter 
where it came from—the Western Powers were under the 
same obligation to defend Poland against Russia as against 
Germany) it is very likely indeed that Russia would have 
hesitated before conniving with Germany in the partition of 
Poland. The accommodation and compliance shown by the 
Western Powers in their dealings with Russia helped to 
consolidate the German-Russian partnership and to accelerate 
the defeat and destruction of our ally, the Polish Republic. 

That partnership has done the Allied cause great injury, 
in so far as the Russian conquest made it impossible for the 
Poles to take advantage of the victory won by General 
Sosnkowski near Lwow on September 16th, and to rally for 
a stand which, amid the forests and marshes of their eastern 
provinces, might have been a very long one. The German 
lines of communication were lengthening, bad weather would 
soon be setting in and Polish resistance was hardening. 
Many German divisions which are now fighting in the West 
would have been held in Poland many weeks longer, perhaps 
even until the spring. France and England must pay a heavy 
ptice in dead and wounded for the German-Russian partner- 
ship. 

"Although Russia has but a small exportable surplus, she 
can, with the help of German managers and experts, increase 
her production and improve her transportation during the 
next few years so that Russian supplies may in time help 
Germany to withstand the Allied blockade. Germany 
rejected Hitler’s dream of colonising the Russian Ukraine 
long ago (a dream that would have been more disastrous to 
Germany than to Russia if it had been attempted). Instead, 
Germany and Russia can extend their joint influence to the 
Near and Middle East to the Persian Gulf, and even to India, 
while the whole of North-Eastern Europe is threatened by 
the dominating influence if not the actual domination of 
Moscow and Berlin. 


But Russia, although enormous, is very weak. No one— 
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not even Hitler—dreads revolution as much as Stalin does. 
Russia’s ill-conditioned industries, the poor state of her 
rolling stock, the length and inadequacy of her communica- 
tions, and the precarious nature of a social and political order 
maintained by terrorism and constant ‘ purges? make Russia 
quite unable to stand the material and psychological strain 
of serious warfare. Her value to Germany as an ally is 
therefore political and economic rather than military. The 
alliance cannot have a decisive influence on the course of the 
War if the War is a short one. But it may be very injurious 
to the Allied cause if the War is a long one. 

The two Socialist Imperialisms have three things in 
common: fear of revolution, hatred and contempt for the 
Poles, fear and hatred of the British Commonwealth. They 
are united in suppressing and preventing revolution, they 
have robbed the Poles of their independence, and they have 
conspired to overthrow and despoil the Commonwealth. 
Their partnership is an alliance against the freedom of 
individuals and of nations as well as a conspiracy to share out 
the richest booty that ever existed in the history of the world. 

If the influence of Hitler and his associates is shaken, it 
will be replaced by the influence of the German generals, 
who are likely to be even mote ‘ radical ’ (in a Socialist sense) 
than he is. They ate certainly pro-Russian. Indeed, the 
Russian alliance is itself a sign that their ascendancy, or at 
least the ascendancy of Prussia (which is much the same 
thing) has already begun. 

That slight change of Government, which we call the 
overthrow of ‘ Hitlerism’ (one of our professed War Aims), 
might easily come about through a German revolution ‘ from 
above,” which would eliminate Hitler and the whole National 
Socialist Party and yet leave Germany no less formidable 
than she was before. 

But if, as a result of reverses in the field and shortage at 
home, the revolution ‘ from above’ is followed by revolution 
‘from below,’ accompanied by risings among subject Poles 
and Czechs (as in 1918), it is possible that Russia will intervene 
to crush the risings (as she intervened to crush the Hungarian 
rising of 1848), and will endeavour to convert the German 
revolution into an ‘ officers’ rebellion,’ and so use it as an 


instrument for continued war against the Western Allies (it 
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was precisely a danger of this kind that was amongst the 
reasons for the ‘ war of intervention’ waged by the Western 
Allies against Russia in 1919). 

Such prospects are, it is true, highly speculative. Specula- 
tion is officially deprecated, but it remains the life of political 
thought. The conduct of British foreign policy has been 
deficient, both in the realism that comes from a close and 
critical study of events and situations, as well as in that other 
realism that is quick to seize chances apprehended by the 
speculative and intuitive understanding. The English political 
genius was once both pragmatic and speculative as the 
political genius of no other nation ever was, the Greeks alone 
excepted. But since the last war that genius has atrophied 
under the influence of political abstractions with a vast 
popular appeal. These abstractions have helped to bring on 
the present war, in so far as they have been the false medium 
through which most of our political leaders and a large 
electorate have seen events and situations and have mis- 
judged the German danger until its stark immediacy forced 
them back into the pragmatism of a struggle for sheer 
existence. 

But political abstractions still exercise a popular appeal 
and our statesmen still have a bias in their favour. They are 
the false medium through which the rebirth of Russian 
Imperialism and the German-Russian alliance are being 
witnessed—and what is much more dangerous, the problem 
of peace is being considered. More dangerous because if, 
after the defeat of Germany in the field, the nature of the 
peace is determined by political and moral abstractions and 
not by the pragmatic need for permanent security from the 
German danger, then we shall, despite every appearance of 
victory, have lost the War because we shall have lost the 
Peace. 

THE Eprror. 
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OUR FATHERS THAT BEGAT US 


Methinks I see the great work indeed in hand against the 
abusers of the world. 
Purr SIDNEY. 


A COUPLE of years ago an astute London man of business, 
foreseeing the woes that were about to fall upon Europe, 
purchased a small farm in Canada, intending on the first sign 
of trouble to evacuate thither his wife and children. ‘ And 
will you go with them ?’ asked the friend to whom he told 
his plans. ‘ No, sir, no,’ was the reply. ‘I shall stick it out 
in Cornwall.’ The University of London has arranged for 
its elderly professors to stick the war out in Wales, and there 
to instruct such students as may resort to them. The 
University of London, whilst providing a refuge for its 
professors, did not enable them to carry with them their 
working libraries; my house had to be closed up and my 
library left to the mercy of chance. So I must begin with a 
pteliminary apology for any unverified quotations from 
memory. 

‘There is some soul of goodness in things evil,’ said 
Shakespeare’s Henry V on the morning of Agincourt, when 
reflecting that War, whatever its disadvantages, at any rate 
fosters the habit of early rising. And the ‘ soul of goodness ’ 
for the present writer meant a journey to the neighbourhood 
of Chichester to pick up some treasured books left there : 
then a day’s drive over the South Downs and the North 
Downs, crossing the Thames at Henley, through the Chilterns 
and Oxford and over the Cotswolds, down into the Vale of 
Evesham, skirting the Malvern Hills, through Worcester, 
past Radnor Forest and under Plynlymmon till the cry of 
sea-gulls met us, and we drew up at a house splashed by the 
waves of the Irish Sea. ‘ The Barbarians drive us to the Sea : 
the Sea drives us to the Barbarians: between these two 
methods of death we are either massacred or drowned.’ 
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Such, according to the lachrymose Gildas, was the complaint 
which the Britons addressed to the Roman Aelius, three 
times consul, but unable to help them in their distress. 
Gildas is the first literary man of Britain whose works have 
survived ; and it is a pitiful tale that he tells us. ‘ The fire 
of just vengeance for our sins spread itself from sea to sea, 
and did not cease in its flaming course until, having burnt 
up nearly the whole face of the island, it licked the Western 
Ocean with its red and cruel tongue.’ And here were we, 
following the course of that cruel struggle from the Sussex 
coast, whete AZlle landed with his three sons, to that Western 
Ocean on the brink of which the University Colleges of 
Wales were offering us their generous hospitality. 

We were passing over the fields once marked (to quote 
Gildas again) by ‘ fragments of bodies, covered with clotted 
blood, so that they seemed as if squeezed together in some 
ghastly wine press.’ In the words of a later writer 


There the ravens feasted far 

About the open house of war : 

When Severn down to Buildwas ran 
Coloured with the death of man. 


Yet nothing could be imagined more peaceful than the 260 
miles of our journey. Much has been said about the way in 
which industrialisation is destroying the beauty of England. 
But (save for some suburbs round Oxford and Worcester) 
nothing was to be seen but that perfect beauty which belongs 
to rural England and rural Wales in September sunshine. 
Pastures, wheat-fields, orchards, half-timbered cottages or 
houses of Cotswold stone; everything seemed to remind 
one of the indestructibility of Mother Earth, so long as the 
gtains of mustard seed and the lilies of the field retain their 
faith. 

And it is from the mingled race which sprang from that 
wild struggle that we are all descended. During the last war 
Mtr. Lloyd George, discussing the internment of enemy aliens, 
said: ‘ After all, if we go back far enough, I am the only 
occupant of the Front Treasury Bench who is not of enemy 
alien origin.’ The remark must have given him such keen 
enjoyment that it would have been cruel to point out that, 
with so mixed a race as ours, there must be very few of us 
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who do not count among our ancestors many of the original 
inhabitants of these islands. 


The English newcomers brought with them a language 
and an outlook very similar to that which three centuries later 
the Vikings were also to bring. It is all expressed in the poem 
of Beowulf, which tells how the ancient king, after his heroic 
youth, gave his life for his people in a struggle against an evil 
power. Beowulf slays the dragon, and is slain by the dragon : 
it is like the last fight of Thor. In the words of W. P. Ker, 
‘The winning side is Chaos and Unreason: but the gods, 
who are defeated, think that defeat is not refutation.’ 

Defeat is not refutation. Welsh and English and Norse, all 
those peoples whose mingled blood flows in us all, have all 
been quite certain about that. The same moral is to be met 
among all the heroic races of the world. The great Polish 
Marshal Pilsudski taught his legionaries : ‘ To be vanquished 
and not surrender is victory ; to vanquish and rest on laurels 
is defeat.’ That is the temper of the old English alliterative 
poetry. In the dark days of Ethelred the Unready, the 
unconquerable mind expressed itself thus in The Battle of 
Maldon : 

Thought shall be the harder - heart the keener, 

Mood shall be the more * as our might lessens. 


To quote W. P. Ker again: ‘ There is nothing equally heroic 
before Samson Agonistes.’ 

Robert Louis Stevenson, in his Fab/e of Faith, Half Faith, 
and No Faith, puts the same thing. A priest and a virtuous 
person expound the principles of their faith, whilst an old 
Viking rover, battle-axe on shoulder, listens. But, one by 
one, the dogmas of priest and philosopher are disproved : 


At last one came running and told them that all was lost: that 
the powers of darkness had besieged the Heavenly Mansions, that 
Odin was to die, and evil triumph .. . 

‘I wonder if it is too late to make up with the devil ?’ said the 
virtuous person. 

* Oh, I hope not,’ said the priest. ‘ And at any rate we can but 
try. But what are you doing with your axe ?” says he to the rover. 

‘I am off to die with Odin,’ said the rover. 


But it was a faith even stronger than their own fatalism 
which enabled King Alfred to break the Viking hosts. It was 
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this faith of Alfred, not any surpassing military or organising 
or literary genius, which saved Western Christendom. Great 
ability, of course, Alfred had. Only a good tough fighting 
man could have led the hosts of Wessex in the ninth century, 
and to have combined this with an organising skill which 
enabled him to restore in England education and govern- 
ment, civil and ecclesiastical, called for very great gifts. His 
love of learning is all the more striking because he possessed 
so little. (In translating the History of Orosius, he could 
never understand the Roman habit of carrying three names, 
and he invariably altered his two consuls bearing three names 
each into three consuls with two names apiece, creating an 
additional consul out of the last name of the first and the first 
name of the second.) But Alfred’s love of learning, his organ- 
ising power, his valour would not have sufficed without 
his faith, When he translated Boethius he rendered fairly 
closely, but perhaps without fully appreciating it, his author’s 
subtle argument about Providence and Fate. Then he 
suddenly breaks away, as if with impatience, and speaks out 
independently : ‘ But I say, as do all Christian men, that it is 
God’s dispensation which rules, and not fate.’ It was on this 
belief that the Viking onslaught was shattered. Alfred saved 
Wessex, and saving Wessex saved Western Europe for a 
thousand years from the attack of ‘ Heathen Nihilism.’ Yet 
this ‘ Heathen Nihilism ’ was itself no ignoble thing. It was 
the claim of the human mind to assert that it did not care 
whatever evil might happen to it ; the assertion that it would 
refuse to give in, however utter the defeat : would continue 
the fight, without a hope. But Alfred’s faith was a stronger 
thing than that. 

‘Nothing,’ the late Professor Sir Walter Raleigh said, 
‘is more striking than the way the English people 
do not alter. The more strictly we investigate the 
historical Alfred, the more closely we study his actual 
words, the more modern does he seem, and the more 
typically English. And from the twelfth century to the 
twentieth, there has never been a time when the Alfred 
of story, the Alfred who burns the cakes, has not been known 
and loved in England. This living tradition of Alfred, 
recorded by chroniclers and poets, is one of the things which 
kept the English spirit alive in the three centuries after the 
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defeat at Hastings. He was remembered as ‘ the friend of 
the widows, the orphans and the poor,’ the hero who ‘ when 
beaten to-day, prepares for the morrow’s battle,’ ‘ the wise 
king,’ ‘ the saint, the sage,’ ‘ who excelled all kings of England 
before him and after.’ More striking even than the words of 
the chroniclers is the collection of proverbs which English 
people in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries put into the 
mouth of their wise king. The collection opens with a picture 
of the King teaching his wisdom to his people : 










At Seaford + sat many thanes, 

Many bishops - many book-learned, 

Earls of pride - and dreaded knights. 

There was Earl Zilfric - wise of the law, 

And Alfred also + shepherd of England, 
Darling of England - in England he was king. 
Then did he teach them + as ye may hear 
Thus spake Alfred - comfort of England: 


The Proverbs of Alfred teach a quiet piety ; we can imagine 
some poor Saxon priest instructing his parishioners in much 
this strain, giving little heed to the Norman bishops and 
abbots and barons in the great castles and monastic churches. 
The life of the conquered Saxons, as we learn of it from the 
Anglo Saxon Chronicle, was hard and cruel enough. It is 
natural that the Proverbs place special emphasis on caution and 
patience. 


Thus said Alfred : 


If thou hast a woe - tell it not to the weakling, 
Tell it to thy saddle bow - and ride singing forth, 























So long as there is life, there is hope. 
Thus said Alfred : 


If thou losest thy wealth - when thou comest to be old, 
Then thank thy Lord God - for the light of day, 
And for all the mirth - that he made for man. 


Or, as another collection of Alfred’s proverbs put it, when 
things get to the worst they can but mend; 













When bale is highest - bote is nighest. 






‘ Alfred the truth-speaker,’ his own bishop Asser had 
called him, and, five centuries later, it was to Alfred that people 
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attributed everything supposed to be specially national and 
excellent. Five centuries later still, amid ‘the deepening 
twilight of the twentieth century,’ G. K. Chesterton attributed 
to Alfred (and with justice) his own protest against the 
modern ‘ nihilism’ of ‘men bond to Nothing, being slaves 
without a lord.’ In Chesterton’s Ballad of the White Horse, the 
heathen chiefs sing in their camp of the joys of war, and 
destruction, and ‘the heart of the locked battle.’ The 
disguised Alfred catches the harp and replies : 


Yet by God’s death the stars shall stand 
And the small apples grow. 


Other heroes are forgotten, but Alfred remains : 


Their great souls went on a wind away, 
And they have not tale or tomb ; 
And Alfred born in Wantage 
Rules England till the doom. 


We have evidence that Englishmen acted on the advice of 
Alfred’s proverb: ‘Don’t talk about your troubles—tride 
forth singing.’ The two hundred and fifty English servants 


who accompanied Thomas Becket to France, nearly a century 
after the Conquest, went about, we are told, ‘ singing some- 
thing in their own tongue after the manner of their country.’ 
And we know something of the English songs of this date ; 
they told how wronged heroes and heroines were vindicated 
at last: how disinherited princes and princesses came at 
last by their own; how outlaws befriended the oppressed 
and defied the powerful, as did Hereward, or Edric 
Wild, or, later, Gamelyn or Robin Hood. Above all, 
they told how English kings, like Alfred, or Athelstan, or 
Edmund Ironside, defended their realm against invaders. 
And it is evidence of the continuity of English history that 
our king to-day is the lineal descendant of the kings whose 
stories were the comfort of their oppressed people in the dark 
generations after the Norman Conquest. 

So, in alliterative verse, a tradition of heroic poetry was 
continued for three centuries after the battle of Hastings, till 
it achieved its masterpiece in William Langland’s epic of 
Piers Plowman. ‘The heto of the poem is Piers, the industrious, 
charitable, honest labourer. But, as the poem goes on, we 
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find that there is an ideal higher than that of the honest 
labourer: the life of complete self-denial, which reaches its 
highest example in the life lived by Christ on earth. And so 
the story of the Passion and of the Harrowing of Hell is told 
as a heroic poem. Christ rides into Jerusalem, like a knight, 
looking to win his gilt spurs. But he is mocked, crowned 
with thorns, crucified, till he cries ‘ It is finished,’ and swoons 










Piteously and pale - as a prisoner that dieth, 
The lord of life and of light - then laid his eyes together. 





The scene changes to the pit of Hell, and the great challenge 
rings out, as Christ summons the devils at Hell Mouth : 





Dukes of this dim place - anon undo these gates 
That Christ may come in - the King’s Son of Heaven. 
And with that breath Hell brake - and Belial’s bars. 


And the poet wakes up with the sound of Easter bells in his 
eats : 













Arise and reverence - God’s resurrection. 






But the poem does not end there. It goes on to tell the story 
of Holy Church, overthrown by Treachery and Sloth and 
Pride. Conscience, the defender of Holy Church, is defeated, 
but refuses to surrender, and with his cry the poem ends : 


By Christ, quoth Conscience - I will become a Pilgrim, 
And walk as wide - as the world lasteth, 
To seek Piers the Plowman. 












Two centuries later, Milton, at the conclusion of Paradise 
Lost, makes Michael call up before the eyes of Adam the 
vision of Christ’s Resurrection, Ascension and Second 
Coming. But, like Langland, he refuses to close his poem 
with the vision of triumph. He reverts to the backslidings 
of the Church, and we are left with a vision of the world in 
which 







Truth shall retire 
Bestruck with slandrous darts, and works of Faith 
Rarely be found : so shall the world go on 
To good malignant, to bad men benign 
Under her own weight groaning. 







But, in each case, we are also left with the unconquerable 
personality of the individual man or woman—Conscience, 
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Adam, Eve, William Langland, John Milton. Paradise Lost, 
like Piers Plowman, ends with the beginning of a pilgrimage 


The world was all before them, where to choose. 


‘It is the same with Samson Agonistes : 
Eyeless in Gaza at the mill with slaves 


Samson draws strength from the thought of his defeat : 


all the contest is now 
Twixt God and Dagon ; Dagon hath presum’d 
Me overthrown, to enter lists with God. 


The thought is the same as that expressed by Philip 
Sidney when, at one desperate stage of the war in the Nether- 
lands, it seemed as if he would be left, deprived of the help 
he had looked for : 


For, methinks, I see the great work indeed in hand against the 
abusers of the world; wherein it is no greater fault to have 
confidence in man’s power, than it is too hastily to despair of God’s 
work. 


This temper, then, which sees a cause for the lifting up of 
the heart merely in the fact that things seem desperate, runs 
through all English literature, though it would be insolent 
for us to claim a monopoly of it. Sometimes it is merely 
defiant, as with Byron : 


I know not who may conquer : if I could 

Have such a prescience, it should be no bar 
To this my plain, sworn, downright detestation 
Of every despotism in every nation. 


Sometimes it is sublimely dogmatic, as in ‘ Alfred’s ’ proverb : 
When bale is highest - bote is nighest. 

Sometimes it is humorous, as in Bacon’s anecdote (and 

Bacon, with all his faults, had the unconquerable mind) : 


When my lord president of the council came first to be lord 
treasurer, he complained to my lord chancellor of the troublesome- 
ness of the place, for that the exchequer was so empty. The lord 
chancellor answered, ‘ My lord, be of good cheer; for now you 
shall see the bottom of your business at the first.’ 


Sometimes it is merely abusive, as when Charles Kingsley 
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tells how, whilst the Great Armada approached our shores, 
Admiral John Hawkins testified against croakers : 


Fail? Fail? What a murrain do you here, to talk of failing ? 
Who made you a prophet, you scurvy, hang-in-the-wind, croaking, 
white-livered son of a corly-crow? Here’s a fellow calls himself 
the captain of a ship, and her Majesty’s servant, and talks about 
failing, as if he were a Barbican loose-kirtle trying to keep her apple- 
squire ashore. 

Who can blame mortal man for trembling before so fearful a 
chance as this ? 

Let mortal man keep his tremblings to himself, then, my Lord. 


But generally it takes the nobler form shown in the passage 
just quoted from Philip Sidney, who sees in the possible 
failure of the help he had looked for a reason to place his 
confidence, not in man’s power, but in God’s work. And 
that is the closing thought of the great poem of Sidney’s 
friend, Edmund Spenser. We begin optimistically enough 
with the triumph of the Red Cross Knight, in spite of Error, 
Despair, Duessa, the Dragon, and all their like. But in the 
latest books all the triumphs of Artegall are undone ; he is 
doomed to an early death, the victim of Envy, Detraction, 
and the Blatant Beast. Sir Calidore consoles him, and 
pursues the Blatant Beast. ‘ Very few and very weary,’ says 
Macaulay, ‘are those who are in at the death of the Blatant 
Beast.’ But the point is that the Blatant Beast does not die. 
He escapes, and the work of Calidore is also undone. 
Mutability rules all things. But this only drives the poet, 
in the last extant stanza of his poem, to think of the things 
which are beyond the power of Mutability : 


firmely stayd 
Upon the pillours of Eternity. 
It is superficial to say that Piers Plowman, or The Faerie Queene, 
or King Lear end in ‘a terrible despair.’ Despair has been 
met, and we have passed beyond it : 


Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 
The gods themselves throw incense. 


It is the same paradox which G. K. Chesterton, grasping the 
essence of a historical situation with the insight of a poet, 
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asserts, when he makes the Mother of God reply to Alfred, 
as he seeks her consolation, 
Night shall be thrice night over you 
And Heaven an iron cope. 
Do you have joy without a cause, 
Yea, faith without a hope ? 
It was the same feeling which Wordsworth expressed in his 
Poems Dedicated to National Independence and Liberty: ‘'The 
power of armies is a visible thing’; but peoples combating 
for freedom may draw comfort from the very fact that they 


are outnumbered : 


O dastard whom such foretaste doth not cheer ! 
We shall exult, if they who rule the land 

Be men who hold its many blessings dear, 
Wise, upright, valiant ; not a servile band, 
Who are to judge of danger which they fear 
And honour which they do not understand. 


R. W. CHAMBERS. 





AIRCRAFT IN THE WAR 


Ir is early as yet to attempt definite conclusions about the 
effect which air power will have upon the course of this wat, 
or future wars. It may be that the real air campaign between 
Germany and the Allies has not yet started; it may be that 
no separate air campaign will develop. We must await 
events. Nevertheless, some events have been suggestive, and 
they may be straws to show how the wind is blowing. It 
will not be unprofitable to examine the facts and analyse them 
in search of possible lessons. 

Ever since the end of the last war there has existed in this 
country and elsewhere a school of thought which may be 
called ‘air extremism.’ It has been expressed by such remarks 
as ‘ Sink the lot ; sack the lot!’ rightly or wrongly attributed 
to the late Admiral of the Fleet Lord Fisher, and ‘ ‘The bomber 
will always get through’ of Mr. (now Lord) Baldwin when 
he was Prime Minister. This school has repeated again and 
again a remark attributed to Marshal Foch soon after the 
Armistice: ‘It is clear that aircraft attack on a large scale, 
owing to its crushing moral effect upon a nation, may impress 
public opinion to the point of disarming the Government and 
thus become decisive.’ Later on the great Marshal of France 
evidently reconsidered the matter, for in 1926 he said: ‘I do 
not think the destruction of great cities, even capitals and 
great industrial centres, will end war. You cannot scare a 
great nation into submission by destroying its capital cities.’ 

The air extremists have argued that ‘striking at nerve 
centres ’ will be decisive, that air defence will be powerless 
to arrest the process, that repeated blows by bombers will 
render unnecessary any occupation by armies, that fleets will 
have to abandon all their duties and seek safety in retreat 
from the air menace, and that the only way to check devasta- 
tion by the enemy’s bombers will be retaliation in kind on a 
still more terrific scale. In short, this school acclaimed the 
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bomber as the one and only decisive factor in war. Some 
writers have gone so far as to prophesy that if Italy joined 
Germany in a war on France and Britain, the fleets of the 
democracies would have to evacuate the Mediterranean with 
all speed to escape destruction by the Italian Air Force. 

On this last prophecy one may reflect that, if Italy had 
seen such an easy way of annexing Tunisia, Corsica, Djibuti, 
or perhaps even Nice, to say nothing of Malta, it is scarcely 
conceivable that she would have forborne to enter the war at 
Germany’s side. 

More moderate opinion in the fighting services speculated 
seriously on the risk from air attack to fleets in harbour, on 
the difficulty and danger of moving ground troops by day- 
light, and on the anticipated impossibility of landing an 
expeditionary force at any point on a coast which lay within 
the range of an enemy’s bomber force. Air Force authorities 
accepted it as axiomatic that, when the opposing air forces 
were approximately equal at the beginning of a war, no 
complete mastery of the air by either side was to be expected, 
though local and temporary ascendancy might be attained, 
such as was attained by the Royal Flying Corps in the earlier 
stages of the battles of the Somme in 1916. 

It may be added that Captain Liddell-Hart in his latest 
book, The Defence of Britain, has expressed the view that his 
doctrine of the superiority of the defence over the attack 
applies also to air warfare. Other writers (including the 
present one) have urged that ‘ striking at nerve centres ’"— 
i.e., deliberate attacks on civil populations—must be ineffec- 
tive from the military point of view, and therefore would 
only be resorted to by (a2) a nation so sure of victory that it 
would never be called to account for its crimes (¢.g., Japan in 
China); (4) by a nation on the verge of defeat, so desperate 
that it had lost all reason ; or (¢) by one so bloodthirsty that 
it could not resist the temptation of ‘ frightfulness.’ In 
more than one speech in the House of Commons Mr. Churchill 
has pointed out that a bomb which only kills civilians is a 
good bomb wasted. 

Up to the time of writing these words the air extremists 
have found no support for their views in the events of the 
present war. There have been no bombings of cities or even 
munition centres in Britain, France, or Germany. It is not 
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easy to explain the series of flights for propaganda and 
reconnaissance purposes by British bombers over Germany. 
The air defences have been quite unable to stop them or to 
interfere seriously with them. At once the question arises 
whether this means that air defence is impotent. That does 
not necessarily follow, for the inefficiency of defences on one 
side would not prove that those on the other were equally 
useless, Moreover, the flights have on several occasions, 
perhaps in each case, been made in bad weather, and bombers 
like the protection of clouds. Also, when dropping leaflets 
there is no necessity that each ‘ brick’ of papers should hit a 
certain target with the accuracy which is desirable in a bomb. 
There is no certain tactical lesson as yet apparent from these 
flights. Many people have been asking why the chances were 
not seized to bomb German munition centres. A possible 
explanation will be suggested below. 

Even more puzzling has been the way in which the Royal 
Air Force and the British Army have been allowed to land in 
France without any interference by the German bombers. 
Much of the R.A.F. doubtless crossed over when the crisis 
grew acute, the machines flying and the apparatus for mainten- 
ance and repair crossing by sea. The first contingents of the 
Army were landed by night, which indicated apprehension of 
interference from the air, but photographs and personal 
accounts have been published which showed that some 
landings were made in daylight. The Channel ports are 
within range of German reconnaissance machines and 
bombers, and darkness does not necessarily hide everything 
from parachute flares which aircraft can drop. No doubt 
strong air defences had been got ready at the ports, but 
nobody has claimed that any system of air defence can give 
complete immunity—certainly not to a stationary target— 
and one well-directed heavy bomb might have done great 
damage. It is strange that the Germans have not thought it 
worth while to risk a few squadrons in the attempt. 

Another surprise of this war has been the absence in the 
first few weeks of the war of air raids on Great Britain. On 
the morning of Sunday, September 3rd, many people all over 
the country were in church and did not know that war had 
actually been declared. When the air raid warning sounded 
at 11.45 a.m. they all accepted it as the natural and expected 
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thing, as they had been told that Germany would launch an 
air attack on this country even before the declaration of war. 
But weeks passed and no attack came. One small formation 
approached the East Coast on September 6th, but retreated 
when some of our fighters flew out to sea to encounter it. 
On another occasion a German machine got to the neighbour- 
hood of May Island in the mouth of the Firth of Forth and 
tried to bomb a British destroyer. The bombs missed, but 
the pilot flew back and said that he had sunk a cruiser. The 
immunity of the British Isles for so long may be due to 
political or tactical reasons, but it teaches no lessons about 
air power. 

Turning to the much-discussed rivalry of sea power and 
air power, the war opened with an attack by British bombers 
on warships in harbour, and there have been some half dozen 
or more attacks by one side or the other on warships at sea. 
All the latter have failed completely. Not a single moving 
watship on either side has, so far as we know, been hit by an 
aerial bomb—certainly no British warship has suffered in that 
way. On the other hand, considerable success was gained by 
the R.A.F. raid on Wilhelmshaven and Brunsbiittel. One 
‘ pocket battleship ’ was seriously damaged and a light cruiser 
also was hit. The British machines suffered damage (the 
Germans claimed five of them), but in the cold-blooded 
balance sheet of war the price was well worth paying. 
Incidentally, Field Marshal Géring is reported to have said 
that he would sacrifice 200 bombers to sink one British 
battleship. The Royal Air Force has not yet repeated its 
effort against ships in harbour, perhaps because only surprise 
offers a chance of success, and if one tries the same thing at 
short intervals there will be no surprise. A ship is always a 
very small target for a bomb unless the bomber comes very 
low, and if he does that without effecting a surprise the 
balance sheet will probably show a debit entrance against the 
aircraft. 

The first crossing of our coast took place on October 16th, 
when a small formation of about a dozen German bombers, 
say one squadron, attacked the fleet in the Firth of Forth. 
About thirty casualties to naval personnel were caused, but 
no damage of importance was done. ‘The raiders lost at 
least 25 per cent. of their strength. 
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It may be noted that so far there has been no mention 
from either side of action by torpedo-aeroplanes. Their turn 
may come later, and when it does it will be interesting to 
study the results. 

The only conclusion to be drawn at present is that aircraft 
cannot prevent a powerful fleet from performing its allotted 
duty, while they can give considerable help to that fleet in its 
campaign against submarines. 

The extreme air school may perhaps claim that the German 
campaign in Poland supports their views. Such a claim 
would not be justified. The Germans used their Luftwaffe 
(flying branch of the army) very cleverly in that invasion, but 
they adhered to sound military principles and used it in 
combination with other arms. First, without declaring war, 
they bombed many Polish aerodromes and destroyed large 
numbers of aeroplanes. Then the German aircraft worked 
with the mechanised arm, combining the functions of cavalry 
and horse artillery. They scouted ahead, they protected the 
flanks, and they broke up Polish counter-attacks before they 
were launched. The tanks rushed up to complete the work. 
Complete German air ascendancy was established, but at the 
outset the opposing force was not approximately equal in 
numbers or quality to the Luftwaffe, and that condition is 
essential if the impossibility of establishing air supremacy is 
to be admitted. Nor is it certain that air supremacy alone 
would have made possible the speedy German victory. It 
is clear that the Polish Army was deficient in many other 
respects, and these might have caused its collapse even if its 
air arm had been much stronger than it was. Warsaw was 
brutally bombed, in accordance with the condition that the 
Germans were certain of victory and feared no retribution, 
but at the end the city suffered most from artillery fire. One 
conclusion certainly emerges from that campaign, namely, 
that an army without an adequate air arm is badly handi- 
capped, but the campaign does not prove that the bomber 
by itself is the supreme arbiter of war. 

We come back to the problem that on the Western Front 
there has been no sepatate air campaign, and must look for 
an explanation of that negative phenomenon. One possible 
explanation may be found by studying the book Air Power 
and Armies, by Wing Commander (now Air Commodore) 
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J. C. Slessor. In that book the principle is laid down that 
when the armies are joined in battle it is unsound to divert 
a large proportion of a bomber force to any object other than 
the battle. The bomber is essentially a long-range gun. 
When a battle is in progress it is the function of bombers to 
attack targets in the enemy’s rear which are out of range of 
the artillery. In particular, it is their urgent duty to prevent, 
so far as possible, reinforcements and munitions from reaching 
the firing line of the enemy. Vital points on railways and 
roads must be hammered, and when a breach is made repairs 
must be prevented. 

In the intervals between battles it is proper for the bombers 
to turn their attention to the enemy’s system of production 
and to attack factories, etc. Such efforts, if successful, produce 
slow results, not immediate ones, and therefore should only 
be ordered in times of comparative quiet on the front of the 
armies. It would be foolish to lose the battle of to-day 
through trying to win the battle of to-morrow. Thus the 
bomber force only becomes independent during lulls ; when 
battles rage it is just one arm of the Army. 

The French Army has been very busily engaged in front 
of the West Wall (as the Siegfried line is now called), while 
the Armée de l Air cannot yet have completely made good the 
shortage of production from which it was suffering a little 
overt a year ago. In the last twelve months aircraft production 
in France has made great strides, and the quality of the new 
French types is excellent. Aircraft have also been bought 
from America. Nevertheless, for the time being the brunt of 
the air action must fall on the Royal Air Force. That by 
itself would account for the postponement of any large-scale 
undertakings by us against German munition centres. 
Spasmodic raiding has little more than a nuisance value, and 
an attack must be concentrated and sustained if it is to give 
useful results. So the few machines which we need for drop- 
ping leaflets are neither here nor there. General Gamelin 
may have been conserving his bomber strength to be used 
with maximum effect at the proper moment. 

The Germans, for their part, probably started the war 
with about 3,000 or more aeroplanes in service with their 
squadrons and a huge factory output behind the front line. 
Accounts vary as to the number they used in the Poland 
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campaign, but 2,000 seems a probable figure. Their losses 
have been estimated at about 10 per cent. of the numbers 
employed, while others would be damaged or worn out by 
intensive use. The 200 odd lost machines could be made 
good forthwith, but the losses in pilots and trained crews were 
more serious. The flying schools of the Luftwaffe are reliably 
reported to suffer (or one might say, cause) terribly numerous 
fatalaties among pupils. These considerations, added to the 
French and British offensive on the ground, and perhaps 
regarding the known strength of British air defences, possibly 
also reflecting on the failure to interfere with the leaflet- 
dropping machines, may together have played their part in 
postponing any large-scale air offensive against Britain and 
France. It may also be remembered that the Air Forces of 
the Allies have maintained a continuity of training and tradi- 
tion ever since the last war, whereas the Luftwaffe is a recent 
creation of Herr Hitler since he came into power. 

Stress has been rightly laid on the invaluable work done 
by our reconnaissance aircraft in helping the Navy and the 
Army. Over seventy U-boats have been spotted by our 
machines and over thirty of them were attacked. The value 
of aircraft in naval convoy work has been acknowledged. 
The whole of the West Wall has been photographed from the 
air, and doubtless much of the German back areas too. We 
have not been told much about aerial observation for the 
guns of the Army and the Navy, but without doubt the French 
artillery rely on corrections signalled from the air, and if a 
fleet action takes place our naval gunners will receive the 
same invaluable assistance from the Fleet Air Arm. 

We learn no lessons from all this, for the simple reason 
that reconnaissance has always been recognised as a primary 
duty of aircraft ever since the retreat from Mons. Likewise 
the use of aircraft in convoy work is a lesson learnt in the 
last war, when it has been claimed that no ship was sunk by 
a U-boat if the escort included an aeroplane or an airship. 

Finally, the much discussed question of fighter versus 
bomber cannot yet be said to have been answered. The 
stories of individual combats over Germany do not afford 
sufficient data. It counts for nothing that fifteen Messer- 
schmitt fighters overwhelmed five Fairey Battles and shot 
down four of them. The only surprising thing is that one 
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Battle escaped. Likewise the toll taken by our fighters of 
the raiders on the Firth of Forth is not a conclusive argument, 
for the fighters did not have to attack large numbers of 
bombers keeping rigid formation and defending themselves 
by the cross-fire of their machine guns. Isolated bombers will 
usually fall easy victims to fighter attack. 

As was stated above, complete air supremacy is not to be 
expected, except perhaps through Germany’s shortage of 
petrol. Air supremacy in the last resource depends upon the 
fighters. At present the British fighters, notably the Hawker 
Hurricane and the Supermarine Spitfire, are several miles an 
hour faster than the German Messerschmitt and Heinkel 
fighters respectively. The British machines have eight 
machine-guns apiece to a usual equipment of four each in the 
Germans. But new designs will come into production on 
both sides, and it is possible, though not probable, that the 
position may change. We may take comfort from the sober 
words of the Chief of the Air Staff, Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Cyril Newall, when he gave an interview to the Press in Paris 
on October 7th. The C.A.S. is reported to have said : 


French air circles, who are always generous in their praise of the 
deeds of their British Allies, have given it as their opinion that the 
R.A.F. have established a supremacy in the air on the western front. 
It is too early to say whether this is so or not. Rather one should 
say that the R.A.F. and their Allies are on the road to establishing 
such a supremacy. 


All things considered, nothing has transpired to suggest 
that either side will win this war by means of air superiority 
alone. Misuse of an Air Force, like misuse of any other arm, 
may lead to a set-back, while even a partial superiority will 
give an advantage ; but the indications are that success in the 
fighting depends on due strategical and tactical combination 
of all available forces and weapons. 


F. A. DE V. ROBERTSON. 
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THE GERMAN-POLISH WAR 


SomE time will have to pass before all the elements in the 
German-Polish War, especially the reasons of Poland’s rapid 
defeat, will be made known to the public. The war was 
different from any other fought on Europe’s numerous battle- 
fields. It was the first war in which aeroplanes were used on a 
very large scale. It was a war in which the machine—tanks, 
automatic artillery and bombers—seized and held the initiative 
right from beginning to end. It was the machine that won 
the war. Never was there real occasion for either infantry or 
cavalry to come into large-scale action. The splendid Polish 
infantry and cavalry were, for the greater part of the war, 
dumb, inactive witnesses in the terrible drama of death and 
destruction on their soil. On the few occasions when infantry 
went into action, as in the battle of Czenstochowa and 
Zbanszyn, the Poles were victorious, only to retire, later on, 
before the German machine, not the German soldier. 
Germany did not declare war on Poland. Hitler’s sixteen 
points were never disclosed to the Polish Government, or to 
any other Government, even the Russian. The reasons are 
clear. Hitler feared that Poland might, in the end, accept at 
least some of his demands and so upset his arrangements with 
Stalin for the partition of Poland. In spite of Polish firmness 
and determination, some members of the Polish Cabinet 
wanted Poland to compound with Germany. At a special 
meeting of the Cabinet at the Zamek on August 28th, Colonel 
Beck, the Foreign Minister, urged the Marshal and the 
President to come to terms with the Nazis, and Mr. Lipski, 
the Polish Ambassador in Berlin, called on Ribbentrop, 
bringing a special message from the Polish Government. 
But it was too late. Hitler was determined on war, and even 
if Poland had, at that stage, agreed to accept the German 
terms, it would not have made any difference. The German 
Army was already on the move. The Russians (although 
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this was kept strictly secret at the time) had about 250,000 
troops on the Polish border. These ttoops had been kept 
ready for the invasion into Poland. Why the Polish Govern- 
ment had taken no counter measures, either diplomatic or 
strategic, remains unexplained. It is difficult to imagine that 
the Polish authorities had no reports of the proximity of the 
Russian troops. Yet not a single Polish military unit of any 
importance could be seen anywhere near the Russian border. 
The fortifications Poland had built on the Russian frontier, 
instead of on the German, were almost empty, although 
thousands of troops entrained throughout eastern Poland, 
unable to proceed to the Western Front, because the railway 
junctions had been bombed and bombarded by the Germans. 

The failure to protect the railway junctions was one of 
the many causes of Poland’s defeat. The responsibility for 
this, as for many other failures, rests not with the army, nor 
with the Polish people, but with the Régime and Supreme 
Command. 

Of all the services administered by the Government, the 
Polish railways were the most efficient. The Polish railways 
were amongst the most punctual in Europe. The 5,500 
locomotives and about 170,000 passenger and goods wagons 
were of the most modern kind. Yet a few days after the 
wart broke out the whole system of communications was 
crippled and dislocated. Important railway junctions like 
Lublin, Siedlce, Lukow, Czeremcha, Kowel and Chelm were 
exposed to severe attacks of German bombers who arrived 
in large numbers and with relative impunity, for anti-aircraft 
defence was altogether inadequate. Only the big junction at 
Deblin, an important fortress and air base, was properly 
protected, and here a number of German ’planes were shot 
down. But most of the others, although vital to the military 
operations, were hardly provided with any anti-aircraft 
defences at all. 

Never shall I be able to forget the experience lived through 
in the Government train which was taking us, a number of 
foreign journalists and over 1,000 Polish Government officials, 
from evacuated Warsaw to no one knew where. After 
travelling about sixty miles we arrived at an important railway 
junction north of Warsaw, linking the north-east of Poland 
with the capital. The junction was called Czeremcha. Hardly 
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had the train stopped when several German bombers arrived 
from East Prussia and began their fiendish work of destruction 
and death. Yet although the station had been bombarded 
two days before and was attacked some half dozen times on 
the day we passed, nothing was done to protect this important 
junction. The result was that we saw dozens of trains waiting 
on various small side tracks or at stations, unable to proceed 
through the damaged or attacked junctions, although these 
trains were crowded with soldiers and carried urgent war 
material and food supplies. On many of the waiting trains 
I saw guns, some of them large mounted guns, and also 
peasants’ carts, horses, etc. ‘The soldiers at the front were 
short of much of this material, which could not be conveyed 
to them because the railway junctions had been left 
unprotected. 

On another occasion, at Kowel, a big city in Volynia and 
an important junction, our train was waiting at the station 
to be refuelled, along with other overcrowded trains, including 
those carrying soldiers. Suddenly a German bomber arrived 
and began circling over the station, each time coming down 


to a lower altitude. The passengers, panic-stricken, had no 
alternative but to hide in the station building or run into the 
fields, for there were no air-raid shelters available. Three 
times, slowly, the enemy bomber circled over us in the 
cloudless sky, and left us wondering fearfully why he had 
not dropped any bombs on us. There were no anti-aircraft 
guns to fire even a shot at the enemy. On the next day five 
German bombers arrived and bombarded Kowel, killing 
many people and damaging the station and railway lines. 
This was not the only weakness which the war revealed 
in the plans and preparations of the Polish Supreme Command. 
The problem of evacuation was also mishandled, and the 
enemy was allowed to enrich himself with a great deal of 
Polish wealth, particularly that belonging to the civilian 
population, which could have been removed, and much war 
material, which should have been destroyed. Here again the 
difficulties in communication and transport were not foreseen 
in their immensity and provided for. Important orders 
issued by military commanders were often not delivered in 
time or not delivered at all because either the telephone was 


cut or the railway damaged, or petrol was not supplied for the 
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car or motor cycle to take the orders to their destination. 
Thus an order sent by the Supreme Command to the com- 
mander of an important military garrison in Central Poland, 
some 180 kilometres from Warsaw, did not reach him till 
hours later, because the telephones did not work. The result 
was that the commander, acting on previous plans, left 
earlier than he should, which made a great difference in war 
operations. 

For two things the Polish Supreme Command was 
obviously not sufficiently prepared, namely, for the big 
attack of large units of heavy and light German tanks and also 
for the ceaseless and ferocious bombardment. Not till very 
late, about ten days or even a week before the war, did the 
Polish military commanders start making large-scale anti-tank 
barriers along the frontier. In some of the localities situated 
just along the German border the population received orders 
to supply timber for anti-tank barriers just before the war 
broke out. I myself visited the Polish-German frontier in 
Silesia not long before hostilities began. Whilst on the 
German side I saw feverish activity, trench digging and 
construction of fortifications and iron and barbed wire 
fences, few such preparations were to be seen on the Polish 
side. Instead of digging trenches, ditches and anti-tank 
batriers, people were calmly going walking about their 
business, obviously not realising the dangers awaiting 
them. 

Polish defences against the German air attacks were also 
insufficient. Right from the first day enemy planes were 
darkening the sky over Poland from Silesia to Polesia, from 
Grodno to Cracow and from Warsaw to Lwow. The Polish 
army, for all its excellence and high morale, was not ready 
for such a contingency. Polish aeroplanes were the best 
available, and the Polish pilots accomplished daring and 
heroic feats in fighting the German bombers, but they were 
too inferior numerically to be able to hold out. I say 
numerically, because in quality the Polish air force was as 
good as the German, and the Polish pilots were even better. 

Although the figures are not yet known, it is estimated 
that over 400 German planes were brought down by the 
Poles. A large majority of them were brought down not by 
anti-aircraft guns, of which there were not many, but by 
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direct fights in the air. In such direct air battles the Poles 
were as a rule victorious. 

Although the Polish Government had prepared some 
evacuation plans for an emergency, none of them was actually 
realised. Apart from the Government and State officials no 
one was really helped in any way to escape. No children were 
evacuated from any place under Government schemes, as in 
Great Britain. People were left to work out their own 
salvation and escape if they could find some means of trans- 
port, which was not available. Only those who had motor 
cars and could, by official intervention, obtain petrol, were in 
a position to leave. Others had to stay on or walk. I met 
thousands of refugees who had walked for hundreds of miles, 
from Katowice to Lodz, from Lodz to Warsaw, and from 
Warsaw further east. But I also saw large numbers exhausted 
and hungry, lying by the roadside, unable to move further 
and waiting in utter resignation for the invader to arrive. It 
is estimated that about 250,000 Polish refugees journeyed to 
and fro over the roads of Poland, trying to escape before the 
enemy and his bombers, but very few of them actually reached 
safety abroad. Only the members of the Régime, State officials 
and quite large numbers of higher officers, including the 
Supreme Commander Marshal Smigly-Rydz, managed to 
escape in time. 

ee ee ee 


Many things in this brutal war on Poland wait for an 
explanation. People will want to know why a great and 
splendidly trained army, almost 2,000,000 strong, was forced 
to give in, although it was not really beaten. Why was it that 
the help the Poles awaited from the Allies did not come ? 
When after three days England, and after four days France, 
declared war, they refrained from bombing Germany as 
Germany was bombing Poland. Had they done so, the Poles 
thought, Germany would not have sent all her strength 
against Poland, the Polish forces would have resisted much 
longer, and Russia would probably not have invaded Poland 
so soon. This view was expressed by many leading Poles as 
well as by quite a number of foreign observers. 

But the question remains, why the Polish leaders fled 
abroad when the Polish army was still fighting a 
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The citizens of Warsaw and the soldiers in the capital were 
still beating off the enemy when the Government was safely 
in Rumania. The soldiers of Modlin and Hela were fighting 
desperately when the Supreme Commander was crossing the 
bridge over the Dniester river to seek refuge in a foreign land. 
Not a single Polish worker, not a single Polish peasant and not 
a single plain Polish soldier had left his country. Yet all the 
members of the Cabinet managed to leave in good time, 
including the Prime Minister. Most of the members in the 
Government were Generals, some wearing the deservedly 
respected uniforms of the Polish army. Was not their place 
in the ranks of the army ? Were they not bound to stay and 
fight ‘ till the last,’ as many of the Régime had assured the 
Polish people they would ? Many plain Polish citizens, who 
after innumerable hardships managed to reach Zaleszczyki, 
the Polish holiday resort on the banks of the Dniester and 
Rumanian border, were surprised to find that prominent 
members of the Régime were already there, awaiting the 
chance of crossing into Rumania. I saw Polish officers deeply 
moved by the news that the Supreme Commander had left the 
army and was in Rumania. Many, like myself, would not 
believe it at first. 

When the Polish Government left Warsaw they had as 
yet no intention of escaping abroad. Although the evacuation 
of State offices, officials and documents took place in a rather 
panicky atmosphere, increased by the departure of the 
Government itself, the original plan was to remove the 
Government to Lublin, some eighty-five miles east of 
Warsaw. The proximity of the German forces in the north 
of the capital, as well as some sixty air raids on the capital 
within the first few days of the war, made the proper function- 
ing of the Government machine impossible and dangerous. 
On September 5th, therefore, the Polish Government left 
Warsaw and only a few Ministers remained till the 6th. 
Colonel Beck, the Foreign Minister, and Mr. Koscialkowski, 
the Minister for Social Welfare and Public Works, were 
amongst the last to depart. All planned to meet in Lublin 
and resume their proper functions, believing and hoping that 
in the meantime the army would fall back on the Vistula and 
be able to hold the position till the Allies acted. 

But once it left, the Government was never able to resume 
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its proper functions again. A Minister without officials, 
without properly working telephones, trains and wires, is 
helpless. Lublin was bombarded severely before the Govern- 
ment reached it. All officials and State documents unable to 
proceed to Lublin by the direct line through Deblin, which 
was under constant air attack, were sent by another line and 
never reached Lublin at all. Ministers were running about 
the country either singly or in groups, trying to trace their 
staff or find each other. High officials, who could still keep 
their cars and obtain petrol for them, which very few civilians 
could obtain, had to look after their families, trying to 
move them from one place to another to escape the German 
bombers. 

Nevertheless, in spite of great dangers and difficulties, the 
Cabinet managed to meet and discuss the situation, although 
the execution of plans became more difficult every day. 
Unable to make any really full use of the Cabinet machinery, 
which was itself constantly forced to keep moving from place 
to place further east, the President and Marshal Smigly-Rydz 
decided on a new step. Mr. Kostek-Biernacki, the Governor 
of Polesia, one of the most efficient Voyevods, was appointed 
War Komissar. He thus superseded as it were many of the 
Cabinet’s functions and was given almost unlimited powers, 
as the emergency required. ‘The statement made by the 
invaders, that Poland had no Government, was therefore 
not true. For the Executive, to make its functions easier, was 
concentrated temporarily in the hands of one person, while 
the Ministers were left at their posts and would have acted 
again had the situation improved. Neither Dictatorial 
Germany nor Russia can regard an Executive resting in the 
hands of one person as an illegal non-existent Government. 

Unfortunately the situation did not improve. German 
pressure increased on land, German bombing became more 
relentless. A difference of opinion appeared in the Cabinet 
and also in the Highest Command. It was felt that a People’s 
Government should be formed with Mr. Witos, the Peasant 
leader, as Premier, Mr. Niedzalkowski, the Socialist leader, 
as Vice-Premier, whilst General Sikorski be given supreme 
command of the army, either alone or jointly with General 
Sosnkowski, both always classed amongst the foremost 
military brains of the Polish army. But the Régime, which 
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kept the Polish people in its grip for so many years, unwilling 
to share power with those entitled to it, refused, even now 
not realising its responsibility. With the exception of one 
of its members, the Lord Mayor of Warsaw, the Régime did 
not rise to the occasion either in this or in other ways. In the 
Military Headquarters opposition to the Marshal grew. The 
older generals began to disagree more and more with the 
Marshal’s plans and quickly won over to their side a number 
of the younger generals, including the War Minister, General 
Kasprzyoki, who did not always see eye to eye with the 
Supreme Commander. By September 10th some generals 
began to act rather independently, some because they did 
not get orders from the Supreme Command in time, as the 
means of communication were constantly being damaged by 
the enemy, others because they simply disagreed with the 
otders they received and with the Marshal’s policy. Thus 
Warsaw and Lwow and Modlin were defended in spite of the 
Supreme Commander’s orders. 

But, compelled to move on eastwards, the Cabinet had 
as yet not taken any joint decision to flee, although some of 
the members of the Régime were already nearing the border. 
A number of localities were rather characteristically reserved 
for the Government, for high officials and the families of 
officers and officials, to enable them to cross abroad in case of 
emergency. 

Two things hastened the Polish Government’s decision 
to flee and a third made it imperative. First, the realisation 
that there could be no hope of assistance from the Allies. 
On September 11th, after a long conversation Colonel Beck 
had with the British and French Ambassadors in Krzemieniec, 
it became evident that no help from the Allies was possible 
and the Allies were not inclined as yet to act in a manner 
likely to relieve German pressure on Poland. Informed of 
that, the Marshal, with the dissatisfaction against him growing 
in the higher ranks, decided in spite of opposition that he 
could not continue. It was then that the Government came 
up tight to the Rumanian frontier, ready to leave and waiting 
only for the outcome of the attack on Lwow. With the fall 
of Lwow the Government was to cross the border. Many 
of the members of the Régime, including Colonel Beck, had 
sent out their families even earlier. 
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But the unexpected was still to happen. On September 
17th Russian troops, kept waiting for weeks on the border, 
crossed into Poland. There was no alternative for a Govern- 
ment, already waiting to cross, except to enter Rumania. 
Possibly, had the Government not been so near the frontier, 
had they been somewhere in the centre of Poland, or around 
the Pinsk marches, they might, or some of them might, have 
taken a different course, since the bulk of the army was still 
free and active. But having already, as a measure of ovet- 
precaution, reached Kuty, within a short distance of the 
advancing Russian troops, there was nothing else for the 
Régime that had so misruled the country to do, except to 
depart. 

J. Cane. 
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CONFUSION ON THE ‘ LEFT’ 


No event in modern history has so profoundly shocked, 
distressed and confused the British Labour Movement as 
that of the signing of the Soviet-Nazi Pact. Although there 
had been hints of the possibility of some such arrangement, 
no one had really expected it. All were taken by surprise, 
including the Communist Party. The resulting confusion is 
without comparison in any crisis since the British Labour 
Movement came into being. 

The leaders of the Labour Party and the Trade Union 
Movement, who had ardently advocated a pact of mutual 
assistance between Britain, France and the Soviet Union, 
roundly denounced the new pact as the betrayal of democracy. 
They declared that Soviet Russia had ‘ double-crossed’ 
Britain. The overwhelming majority of the Trades Union 
Congress, in session at Bridlington on September 4th, agreed 
with Sir Walter Citrine when he declared that the action of 
Russia had precipitated the war. 

The ‘ Left ’ Socialists who had been the most enthusiastic 
supporters of the Soviet Union were bewildered and uneasily 
questioned each other as to the meaning of Russia’s new 
orientation. Only the Communist Dai/y Worker was sure 
that it was the greatest action for peace the world had ever 
seen, and that it made not the slightest difference to the fate 
of the projected Anglo-French-Soviet Pact of mutual assist- 
ance. It mattered not that the Soviet-Nazi Pact definitely 
precluded an alliance of the Soviet Union and Britain and 
France. We could have both pacts. But the distress and 
confusion in the ranks of the membership of the Communist 
Party was as profound as in the ranks of the Socialist ‘ Left.’ 

Nor did events help to clear it away. The Daily Worker 
still demanded that the Poles should stand up to Germany, 
and assured the people of this country that the British Govern- 
ment was preparing another ‘ Munich.’ When no up-to-date 
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‘Munich ’ arrived and Hitler’s troops marched into Poland, 
the British Government did the opposite of what the Com- 
munists had anticipated. It declared war on Germany. 
Unperturbed by the falsification of their prediction, the 
Communist Party issued a manifesto supporting the war, and 
declared itself prepared to ‘ support all measures to secure 
the victory of democracy over Fascism.’ It was necessary to 
support the ‘ Polish people’s fight for independence.’ 

After the Nazi Army had overrun two-thirds of Poland 
and the Red Army was in control of the remainder, Polish 
independence ceased to have any appeal. The war, it now 
declared, had become an ‘imperialist war.’ The freedom 
even of that part of Poland under Nazi domination was no 
longer an issue. The wart was no longer a means to prevent 
the ‘forcible destruction of every democratic right and 
liberty,’ but was nothing other than a naked power struggle 
between rival imperialists. The double somersault was 
complete. Mr. Pollitt found himself deposed from the 
position of leader of the Communist Party and the party 
found itself operating an unsigned ‘ non-aggression pact’ 
with the Peace Pledge Union and Sit Oswald Mosley in a 
‘stop the war.’ campaign. 

Were it only a question of how events had created dis- 
sension and confusion in the ranks of the Communist Party 
of this country it would be, at present, a matter only of 
academic interest to the student of politics. But the reper- 
cussions from the change in Soviet policy are far more 
far-reaching. They stretch beyond the ranks of this party to 
the whole Labour and Liberal movements of this country and 
all other countries where such movements exist. It will 
therefore be worth while to analyse the development of the 
Communist-Labour-Liberal policy of recent years and to 
discover the reason for the current Soviet-Nazi relationship. 

Whatever else may be said about the British Labour 
Movement in relation to its attitude to Soviet Russia, it has, 
with the exception of a few of its leaders, been a warm- 
hearted supporter. Although it has always proclaimed that 
it thought Socialism could come in this country by other 
means than through civil war, it has had a profound sympathy 
with the Russian Revolution, appreciation of its constructive 
work and an increasing admiration for its foreign policy. 
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And it could be added, that the further away from the leader- 
ship the stronger have been these tendencies. 

The official policy of the Labour Party in relation to 
Russia may be summed up as that of Liberal in relation to 
Russia as a State, sympathetic towards the development of 
Russian socialist economy and social services, and disapproval 
of its political structure and theories of social development. 
Hence it was not a difficult matter, when, in 1934, Soviet 
Russia joined the League of Nations, for the Labour Party 
to hail the event as a profound confirmation of its own policy. 
It also made it easy for it to welcome the idea of a British, 
French, Soviet Pact. It appeared to the Labour Party that 
these developments were part of a liberalising process going 
on in the outlook of the Soviet leaders. 

It was this latter assumption which laid it wide open to 
the blow it received when suddenly, with little warning, all 
its calculations as to the course of events were falsified. 
Although it was annoyed with the long-drawn-out negotia- 
tions between the British and Russian Governments, it really 
believed that sooner or later such a pact would be signed. 
The shock it received when it discovered that parallel negotia- 
tions must have been going on between the Russians and the 
Nazis in secret, added to the bitterness it experienced when 
the Russian-German Pact was signed. Both the Daily Herald 
and the leaders of the Labour Party expressed themselves 
with extreme ferocity and calmed down only when Govern- 
ment spokesmen pointed out that the Pact was not proving 
so advantageous to Nazi Germany as some people assumed. 

This bitterness in the ranks of the leadership of the Labour 
Party, however, did not correspond to the feelings of the 
general membership. In the minds of the rank and file 
there was simply bewilderment. They did not, and do not 
yet, understand how it was possible for Bolsheviks and Nazis 
to come to terms. Of course, there was good reason for 
that. For years they had heard from every section of the 
Socialist and Labour Movement, including the Communists, 
that the Fascist Powers were the enemies of peace and civilisa- 
tion. They had been told that ‘ peace was indivisible’ and 
the Soviet Union was the natural ally of the democracies and 
peace-loving countries against the aggressor Powers—the 
warmakers. 
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Perhaps it is that the average man and woman has no 
pet theories to discard, but to at least my own astonishment, 
I found in the course of scores of conversations with Labour 
Party members and trade unionists, none of the bitterness 
expressed by the leaders. On the contrary, I found that the 
less politically sophisticated the spokesman, the more often 
I heard the comment: ‘ Well, it serves the British Govern- 
ment right. They should have made the Pact with Russia 
when they had the chance.’ But they were alarmed as to the 
outcome and were convinced that whatever the Russians 
might do we had got to fight Hitler. 

All the bitterness and bewilderment of the leaders seems 
to have arisen from the shattering of the illusion that Russia’s 
entrance into the League of Nations meant that the Soviet 
leaders were becoming more Liberal and approximating more 
closely to the views of the leaders of the Labour Party. 

The dilemma of the ‘ Left ’ Socialists and the Communists 
has a similar origin, in that what we may call ‘the League 
of Nations period’ of Soviet policy was regarded not as a 
tactical phase of a larger strategy, but as the basic policy of the 
Soviet Union. A perusal of the books, magazines and files 
of Communist and Socialist publications will prove this 
conclusively. 

It is a striking fact that not one Communist leader or 
writer anticipated the present turn of events. Almost every 
other contingency was considered possible but that of Soviet 
assistance to Nazi Germany, waging war against the demo- 
cracies—Britain and France. Ever since the rise of Hitler to 
power in 1933 the editor of the Labour Monthly, for example, 
has, month by month, expounded the thesis that the capitalist 
Governments of the world were converging amidst all the 
contradictions of their policies and their rivalries, for a 
common onslaught upon the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
Union was replying to these manceuvres by the peace policy 
of making non-aggression pacts. At one stage the British 
Government is the dominant conspirator. Later it becomes 
the aider and abettor of Hitler. 

In June 1934, the Editor wrote: 

... a still wider tendency of world grouping or alignment is 

brought sharply into view. On the one side, Britain, Italy, Germany 

and Japan, working with a considerable measure of combination 
VoL, CXXVI—No. 753 7 
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in a whole series of questions, despite particular differences. On 
the other side, less clearly defined and with varying degrees of 
inter-relationship, France and the League, the Soviet Union and the 
United States. 


In April 1935, the same writer did see the possibility of 
Britain and Germany coming to blows. He wrote that there 
were ‘ increasing alarms lest the guns go off at the wrong time 
and in the wrong direction, with the consequent menace 
that the British imperialists may finally find themselves facing 
the wrong end of the gun they have helped to load.’ By 
April 1938 he had reached the view that 


British Imperialism is revealed as the decisive, ‘active, ‘tireless 
driving force of preparation for a new world war, of co-operation 
with Fascism and of the anti-Soviet crusade, that the plans for 
partition extended, not only to the Ukraine for Germany and 
Poland and the Far Eastern Province for Japan, but to Central Asia 
and the Northern timber regions for Britain, that the British secret 
service has been in full activity on the same lines as the Nazi network 
in relation to the Soviet Union. 


All this did not preclude the classification of Britain as one 
of the peace-loving Powers and Nazi Germany as an aggressor 
Power, alongside a constant agitation for a British Pact with 
the Soviet Union. 

However one may agree or disagree with the views out- 
lined, the striking fact is that the possibility and probability 
of the Soviet Union making a pact with Nazi Germany was 
never discussed by the editor of the Labour Monthly. What- 
ever wisdom or unwisdom there may be in it, he saw it after 
and not before the event. 

Mr. John Strachey wrote a book called the Theory and 
Practice of Socialism, which was the book of the month for the 
Left Book Club and had an enormous circulation. Mr. 
Strachey expounded Soviet policy as follows : 


The Soviet Union is able to align herself, not with the necessarily 
aggressive states, which like Germany were deprived of large 
possessions by the last world settlement, but with the relatively 
satisfied states. For, despite her losses of territory, the Soviet 
Union, too, is a satisfied state—for her innate constitution is such 
that she needs no expansion. The hungry and aggressive states 
cast their eyes both at her and at the possessions of their more 
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fortunate capitalist neighbours. An inevitable community of 
interest grows up between the relatively satisfied capitalist states, 
who wish to keep the peace because they wish to keep the spoils, 
and the Soviet Union, which wishes to keep the peace because she 
has no need of the spoils. Hence there arise such instruments as 
the present Franco-Soviet Pact of mutual assistance [pp. 255-256]. 


The possibility of the Soviet Union making a pact with the 
‘necessarily aggressive capitalist state’ is not considered ; in 
fact, not thought of. 

Another leader of the Communist Party, Mr. J. R. 
Campbell, wrote a book called Soviet Policy and its Critics. 
This also had a wide circulation through the Left Book Club. 
In it, on p. 292, he is very emphatic as to the immediate 
possibilities in Europe. He writes : 


There are two immediate possibilities and two only in Europe 
to-day. The first is that the countries opposed to Fascist aggression 
remain split and that Fascism attacks them one by one, seizing parts 
of their territory, destroying the democratic rights of their peoples 
and in some cases ending their existence as independent countries. 
. . « The second is that the Soviet Union and the capitalist countries 
which are opposed to Fascist expansion, build up a peace combina- 
tion strong enough to hold the Fascists in check and to give the 
people in the Fascist countries the opportunity of gathering their 
forces for attack on their oppressors. 


Again there was no anticipation of the Soviet leaders 
coming to terms with the ‘aggressor’ and henceforth 
te-classifying the erstwhile ‘ peace-loving democratic powers ’ 
as the aggressors. 

The reason for this and the consequent somersaulting in 
the Communist Party’s policy finds its explanation in the 
fact that its leaders had fallen into the same error as the rest 
of the Labour Movement, and assumed that the principles of 
the Covenant of the League had become the first principles 
of Soviet foreign policy, instead of tactical weapons of a 
latger independent strategy. The secrecy attached to the 
removal of Litvinov from his post as Soviet Foreign Minister 
led to their overlooking its significance. The explanation 
of his removal was not broadcast, and it was only some 
months afterwards that it became clear that he had been 
accused of giving too much emphasis to the fight against 
Fascism. No one can read his speeches delivered at Geneva 
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without being struck by the fact that he regarded the Fascist 
States as the enemies of civilisation and that he was advancing 
the Soviet Union to the forefront of the struggle against the 
Fascist Powers. It appeared to Stalin and his colleagues that 
theré was an increasing danger of the Soviet Union becoming 
the storm centre of the conflict and ‘ pulling chestnuts out 
of the fire for other people.’ 

Had the full significance of the dismissal of Litvinov been 
appreciated and understood, the scramble of the Communists 
of Britain to take up new positions would not have been so 
precipitate and the Labour Movement would not have been 
caught so unprepared by the events of August and September. 
The fact is that the Soviet Government is interested in the 
fight against Fascism only in so far as it affects the existence 
and development of the Soviet Union. It regards the fight 
against Fascism as a social policy and system, to be the task of 
the Communist, Labour, Trade Union and Liberal Movements 
within the countries threatened or overrun by Fascism. It 
has thus as little compunction about coming to an agreement, 
and even an alliance, with a Fascist country as with a 
democratic capitalist country. 

There is a remarkable letter from Lenin to an American 
worker, quoted at length by Mr. J. R. Campbell in his book 
Soviet Policy and its Critics, which makes this clear. In this 
letter he explains how he negotiated with a French officer, 
de Lubersac, a monarchist, for the purposes of arriving at an 
agreement to secure French services for the blowing up of a 
German railway track. He finishes this letter by saying: ‘1 
would not hesitate a single second to come to the same kind 
of agreement with the German Imperialist robbers should an 
attack upon Russia by Anglo-French troops demand it.’ 

Here is no designation of ‘ Fascist aggression’ as the 
enemy, or of ‘have-nots’ and ‘haves,’ ‘ satiated and un- 
satiated’ Powers. Any and every capitalist Power is useful 
ot otherwise, according to circumstance and the interests of 
Soviet Russia, pending social revolution within other 
countries. Such considerations undoubtedly lay behind 
Russia’s entrance into the League of Nations, its non- 
aggtession pacts, the sacking of Litvinov and the signing of 
the Soviet-Nazi Pact. 

But the British Communists and Socialists had not 
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thought of the ‘Litvinov period’ as governed by such 
considerations. For them the Soviet Foreign Ministet’s 
statements were full statements of basic principles which 
determined their estimate of the situation and their policy. 
As a corollary, the Communists made a revaluation of 
capitalist democracy. Virtues were discovered in it which 
hitherto had been overlooked. Democracy became some- 
thing which should be defended against all comers. This 
provided the basis for the creation of a popular front with 
Labour, Liberal, Socialist and Liberal-Tories to stem the tide 
of Fascism aggression at home and abroad. Mr. J. R. 
Campbell explains the policy in his book. He says: 


The People’s Front tactic has a twofold aim: (1) It seeks to 
build an alliance of the working class and the intermediate sections 
of the population to defénd democracy and preserve peace, and to 
achieve a Labour and Democratic government as a means to this 
end; and it seeks (2) to enable the revolutionary workers to win 
the working class and considerable sections of the ‘ middle classes ” 
for the complete socialist programme [p. 323]. 


Capitalist democracy thus had virtues not possessed by 
Nazi totalitarianism, vittues indeed which were worth 
fighting for, and sufficient to put them on the side of 
Chamberlain against Hitler on the outbreak of war. 

Having somersaulted from the international policy of 
overwhelming Hitler by a combination of the ‘ haves ’ against 
the ‘ have-nots,’ to the policy of coming to terms with Hitler, 
there has been a corresponding revaluation of democracy in 
this country. It ceases to be a democratic country with such 
marked differences from Hitlerism, that there is no longer 
any need for them to tell us ‘how to win the war.’ It has 
become once more simply an imperialist Power fighting an 
imperialist wat against an imperialist rival. So the campaign 
for the popular front for the preservation of democracy has 
become a ‘stop the war’ campaign. What then is the 
implication of this? Surely it is that Mr. Chamberlain, who 
cannot be trusted to wage war for the right reason, can be 
trusted to enter immediately into negotiations to make 


Although events have thus thrust the Communists and 


1 Title of a pamphlet by Mr. H. Pollitt. 
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‘Left’ Socialists into a political whirlpool from which they 
have not yet emerged, it does not follow that the rest of the 
Labour Movement is unaffected. Officially it stands behind 
the Government, and is saying exactly the same things about 
the war. It has produced no independent aims and is only 
mildly critical of the Government. Its co-operation takes the 
form of bringing up the rear for the Government, and not 
that of an independent movement which has entered into an 
alliance with an opponent for specific limited ends. The 
leaders of the Labour Party and the Trades Union Congress 
are acting as the staff officers of the Chamberlain Government 
and not as the leaders of a prospective alternative Govern- 
ment. 

Having denounced the Soviet-Nazi Pact, they do not know 
what to say about the subsequent developments of Russian 
policy and have simply echoed Government spokesmen. 
This is adding to the general confusion within the Labour 
Movement. Although it can be confidently asserted that the 
great mass of the members and supporters of the Labour 
Party and Trade Union Movement are prepared to wage the 
war for the defeat of Hitler and Hitlerism, there is a growing 
doubt about the way in which the war is being waged. 

Up to the present time the Government itself has simply 
stated that we are fighting to crush Hitlerism in order that 
we can have a quiet life. The people are anxious to have 
something more positive. They want to know what is to 
replace Hitlerism and how the quiet life is to be secured. Not 
one leader has stood before the people to give them a vision 
of how these things may be. To restore the status quo of 
two millions unemployed, dislocated markets, depreciated 
currency, heavy taxation and general uncertainty is not a 
vision which will inspire a nation to sacrifice. Up to now 
this is the limit of the perspective which has been held out 
before us. The issue cannot be glossed over by perorations 
about a ‘ new world.’ 

The rank and file of the Labour Movement feel that their 
leaders should, before now, have produced an alternative, 
and are unhappy because it has not been forthcoming. They 
feel that if ever there was a time in the history of this country 
when their movement should prove to the nation that it is 


the real custodian of the fight against Hitlerism, and that it 
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has the alternative programme of action to ensure a better 
future for the people, it is now. 

The longer it delays action of this kind the more sure it 
is, especially in this period when its independent activities 
ate so greatly curtailed, that the morale of the movement 
will degenerate. Instead of the new social vision carrying 
the people of this country towards a Socialist society as a 
result of the fight to end Hitlerism, the very mechanism 
which the waging of the war inevitably brings into being is 
likely to fetter this country with its own kind of Hitlerism. 

That is a grim perspective to contemplate, but it is most 
certainly inherent within the present confusion unless there 
quickly emerge from within its ranks the leaders with the 
vision which blazes through the mists of to-day and inspires 
the people with the conviction that its sacrifices are not to be 
in vain. 


J, T. Murpny. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ANCESTORS OF THE U-BOAT 


AtrHouGH the World War of 1914 brought home to the 
general public the reality of the U-boat menace, submarines 
continue to be regarded as a somewhat novel technical 
instrument, the legitimacy of whose use in war-time is a 
subject of controversy. But long before Jules Verne’s 
Nautilus aroused the interest of readers of imaginative fiction, 
the possibility of underwater navigation had occupied the 
minds of intelligent men. As far back as 1490, Leonardo da 
Vinci, who is also credited with the invention of the first 
flying machine, produced plans for a submersible craft which 
could cross rivers unseen by an enemy. There is, however, 
no evidence that Leonardo ever attempted the construction 
of such a vessel, and it is probable that having fathered the 
idea, he was content to let some more intrepid engineer 
investigate the practicability of his invention. What is 
probably the first reference to the submarine in literature 
appears in a play + by Ben Jonson, produced by His Majesty’s 
Servants in 1625. In Act II, Scene I of this play the following 
conversation takes place : 

NatH: They write here one Cornelius’ son hath made 
the Hollanders an invisible eel to swim the haven at Dunkirk 
and sink all the shipping there. 

P. Jun.: But how is’t done ? 

Crm: [ll show you, sir. It is an automa that runs under 
water with a snug nose, and hath a nimble tail made like an 
augut, with which tail she wriggles between the costs of a 
ship and sinks it straight. 

P. Jun.: A most brave device, to murder their flat 
bottoms ! 

The Cornelius referred to in the dialogue above was a 
Dutchman known as Cornelius Debrell or Drebbel, who 
appears to have actually constructed a sort of primitive 

2 The Staple of News. 
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submarine in which King James I of England made a trial 
voyage on the Thames. Little is known of the principle by 
which it was operated. We do not hear of the submarine 
again until almost a hundred years later, when an Englishman 
named Day produced a wooden submersible in which he 
undertook for a wager to descend to a considerable depth, 
and remain under water for twenty-four hours. He won his 
wager—but he never returned to the surface to claim his 
winnings. 

To America fell the distinction of being the first country 
to produce a submarine which carried out an attack on an 
enemy warship. During the American War of Independence, 
Dr. David Bushnall of Connecticut constructed The American 
Turtle, a strange craft which in shape resembled a turtle tail- 
downwards in the water. Motive power was supplied by a 
hand-operated screw propellor, and by taking in water ballast 
the submarine could descend to a depth of 25 feet. By way 
of offensive armament The American Turtle cattied on her 
back a primitive torpedo made from a block of wood contain- 
ing a charge of 150 lbs. of gunpowder. This charge was set 
off by fuses controlled by clockwork timing gear, and the 
whole cumbersome apparatus was attached to a screw on the 
hull of the submarine by a length of line. The procedure was 
for the navigator to anchor himself beneath the keel of the 
enemy vessel, to drive the detachable screw between the ship’s 
plating, and then move away, leaving the torpedo to do its 
work. In June, 1776, an attempt was made against the 
British sixty-four-gun frigate Eag/, anchored in New York 
Bay. Fortunately, for the British, the operator of the sub- 
marine was unable to penetrate the hull of his intended 
victim ; the torpedo drifted away, and exploded some distance 
from the frigate, to the great alarm of all on board. 

Nevertheless, the attempt was so nearly successful that 
other inventors were encouraged to continue their experiments 
with under-water vessels, and in 1801 the American engineer, 
Robert Fulton, produced the Nawsilus, an ovoid-shaped 
submersible nearly 6 feet in diameter. The Nautilus was 
fitted with reservoirs of compressed air, and a tank into which 
water could be introduced to make her dive. A simple force 
pump expelled the water when the operator wished to return 
to the surface. As in the case of The American Turtle, this 
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vessel was propelled by a hand-operated screw, but when 
travelling on the surface additional motive power was 
supplied by a sail fitted to a collapsible mast, resembling in 
appearance an umbrella blown inside out. Fulton estimated 
that the navigator could lower the mast and submerge the 
vessel in two minutes. He carried out several successful tests 
before officials of the French Government, to which he offered 
his invention. But the French authorities rejected his offer 
on the grounds that the low underwater speed of the Nautilus 
(a bare two knots) rendered her unsuitable for operations of 
any real importance. Also, they did not hesitate to express 
their condemnation of a mode of warfare which they con- 
sidered barbarous and inhuman ; indeed, the French Minister 
of Marine refused Fulton belligerent rights because he held 
that submarine warfare was piratical. ‘ This type of warfare’ 
the Minister remarked, ‘ carries with it the objection that those 
who undertake it and those against whom it is launched will 
all be lost.’ And a French admiral exclaimed : ‘ Thank God 
France still fights her battles above the sea,-and not beneath 
it ! 

The disappointed inventor then offered his submarine to 
England, and Pitt, foreseeing the danger to England’s naval 
supremacy constituted by this type of vessel, bought the 
Nautilus for £15,000. He stipulated, however, that Fulton 
should not disclose his plans to any other European Power. 
The Admiralty made no attempt to develop Fulton’s invention 
for the obvious reason that it was recognised as giving an 
advantage to a weak navy over a stronger one, and its adoption 
could only impair the maritime supremacy of this country. 
British naval opinion has been hostile to the submarine from 
the very first. 

The American Civil War of 1861 produced some innova- 
tions in the realm of naval warfare, for it was in the course 
of this struggle that such novelties as the ironclad, the rifled 
gun and the torpedo demonstrated their effectiveness for the 
first time. The Northern States possessed a small force of 
naval vessels of reasonable performance, but the Confederates 
entered the contest with absolutely nothing that could be 
called a warship, and their inadequate resources forced them 
to make use of every device that human ingenuity could 
suggest. In 1862 they established at Richmond a department 
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for the development of torpedo and submarine warfare, 
hoping by means of these weapons to break the stranglehold 
of the Union Fleet. The first underwater craft produced by 
the Confederates, the ‘ Davids,’ were semi-submersibles 
powered with a steam engine coupled directly to the propellor. 
They were cylindrical in shape, with conical ends, and had a 
telescopic funnel, which could be lowered to make them less 
conspicuous, for they were incapable of diving, although by 
taking in water ballast they could submerge their hulls. Their 
armament was a single spar torpedo, consisting of a copper 
case 10 inches in diameter, 30 inches in length, with a charge 
of 130 lb. of gunpowder. The fact that these torpedoes had 
to be attached to the hull of the enemy ship by the submarine’s 
crew made their employment a risky business. Moreover the 
vessels themselves proved extremely dangerous to handle ; 
indeed, one of them was swamped by the wash of a passing 
steamer during her trials and sank with all hands, only her 
commander surviving. She was afterwards raised, and carried 
out a night attack on the Federal ship Ironsides off Charleston 
(October sth, 1863). The explosion of the submarine’s 
torpedo flooded the engine room of the Ironsides and started 
many leaks, but owing to the fact that the charge had been 
set too near the surface, little serious damage was done, and 
the submarine was herself swamped. Her commander, 
Lieutenant Glasson, and two of his crew were saved by a 
passing vessel. 

Early in 1864 a new and improved type of submarine 
made its appearance. This was the Hux/ey, so called after her 
inventor. The Hux/ey was a cigat-shaped craft, 35 feet long, 
3 feet in beam and 5 feet in depth, and was equipped with 
a small conning-tower. She was propelled by the hand power 
of eight men working on a handle turning the screw, had an 
ait supply for two hours, and could make limited dives. The 
Huxley drowned three crews (a total of twenty-three men) 
during her trials, but there was no lack of brave men in the 
Confederate service ; a fourth crew succeeded in getting her 
over the harbour bar, and on a dark night in February she 
made an attack on the Union Fleet blockading Charleston. 
The wooden frigate Housatonic, 1,240 tons, was singled out 
as her prey, and Admiral Porter of the U.S. Navy has left us 
an interesting description of the attack. 
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At about 8.45 p.m. the officer of the deck discovered something 
in the water, about a hundred yards away, moving towards the 
ship. It had the appearance of a plank moving along the water. 
It came directly towards the ship, and, within two minutes of the 
time it was sighted was alongside. ‘The chains were slipped, the 
engine backed, and all hands called to quarters. But it was too 
late ; the torpedo struck the Housatonic just forward of the main- 
mast on the starboard side in line with the magazine. When the 
explosion took place the ship trembled all over, as if by the shock 
of an earthquake, and then sank stern foremost, heeling to port as 
she went down. 


Tt was at first thought that the Hux/ey had made a successful 
getaway after the destruction of the Housatonic, but some 
years later divers found her lying alongside the hull of her 
victim, and the theory was advanced that she had been drawn 
by suction into the hole made by her own torpedo. Her crew 
of nine all perished. The Hux/ey’s achievement is of particular 
interest, as it affords the first and last example of a successful 
submarine attack until the war of 1914. 


JouNn LEPPER. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF FREUD 


THE importance of Freud, perhaps his greatness, rests upon 
two foundation stones—his special theory as to the origin of 
the neurosis and, secondly, upon the theory of determinism 
of human conduct. If the special theory of the neuroses is 
true and if human conduct is indeed determined by ante- 
cedent events, then the procession of events of human life 
are capable of a more or less strict prediction. Furthermore, 
Freud’s importance for general culture beyond the narrow 
confines of psychological medicine lies in the extension of the 
processes in individual psychology to the processes of group 
life. If Freud’s theory of the extension of human family ties 
to the realm of social ties is true, then we are confronted with 
a social psychology which must embrace all social phenomena 
—artistic, cultural and religious. To this extent Freud can 
be classed amongst the social philosophers. He has not 
attempted a cosmology because he has never dared to place 
man in relation to nature, but he has dared to construct a 
social science which is entirely determined by a special 
theory, clinically deduced from individual psychology. It 
would be desirable to clarify these claims by a brief and all too 
skeletal description of his fundamental discoveries and his 
basic assumption. Some of his critics urge that his clinical 
discoveries are entangled in his assumptions. His pro- 
tagonists defend him by stating that his assumptions are the 
only working hypotheses which his discoveries in the clinical 
field make possible. 

An historical view will do justice to his theoretic views 
better than a bare clinical exposition. While working upon 
hysterical patients with his colleague Breuer, it was noted 
that in hypnotic attempts to restore such patients, mental 
events were related during the hypnotic trance, which seemed 
to have a close relationship with the condition from which 
the patient suffered. Such mental events in the patient’s past 
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history were outside the conscious awareness of the hyp- 
notised subject. Usually these events as they were related by 
the patient were accompanied by considerable emotional dis- 
turbance. Recovery frequently followed these revelations. 
As a method of therapy this was good enough for such 
persons who could be hypnotised. But relatively few could 
be so handled. Freud found, however, if he could induce 
the subject to become sufficiently relaxed and confident of the 
trustworthiness of the doctor, and if he were told to allow 
his mind to drift freely about associated ideas connected 
with his symptoms, he would eventually relate events 
and speak of feelings which normally lay outside the focus 
of conscious attention. In this rambling of reminiscences the 
patient would become emotionally disturbed. Recovery 
again frequently accompanied this ‘ abreaction.’ 

Freud found, in addition, that in the course of such 
reawakening of the forgotten memories heavily charged with 
emotion, the patients would relate dreams which they felt 
had some bearing upon the symptoms and were equally 
related with other phases of the reminiscent stream of ideas. 
Thus three important discoveries emerged and took shape 
from these early therapeutic efforts. Firstly, that the con- 
tinuity of the mind apparently broken up into elements dis- 
connected in consciousness was re-established by the lifting 
to the surface of links which lay outside the field of everyday 
conscious awareness. In other words mental causal relation- 
ships, continuous and unbroken, could be established by the 
admission that a considerable portion of the causal chain was 
submerged. Thus the concept of the active unconscious 
mind speculatively asserted by Von Hartmann and Schopen- 
hauer now became a reality revealed by a therapeutic pro- 
cedure. Further, the dream life imbedded in the sleep state 
in which we spend so much of the cycle of our daily lives is a 
source of mental material which is the stuff of the unconscious 
mental life, in other words ‘ mental’ extended beyond con- 
sciousness. Lastly the discovery was due to obtaining in the 
patient a mood of giving up material which belonged to this 
wider than conscious field. The method of free association 
was in the instrument which made this discovery possible. 
No product of this instrument’s activity could be discarded 
and, when the operator was detached, patient and receptive, 
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free from mental blind spots or prejudice, he could maintain 
an attitude of close communion with the patient, enable him 
to trace resemblances and get clear the clusters into which 
the mental life had become agglutinated. The instrument, in 
other words, established a mental structure, and laid bare 
streams of thought and patterns of emotion which the 
elements in ordinary awareness did not make at all clear. 

All great discoveries have been associated with an instru- 
ment of research. The genius in forging a suitable instru- 
ment or technique is the power to reclaim phenomena which 
would be missed without it. The telescope made possible 
the Copernician revolution, the microscope the mystery of 
ultimate bodily structure and the existence of microbes, the 
spectroscope revealed not only the structure of stars but in 
betraying shifts in spectral bands it made possible or cor- 
roborated the Relativity theory. 

The history of Freudian theory is the history of the 
products of an instrument. It, of course, can be asked what 
check is placed upon the theory which emerged from the 
Freudian instrument of free association. Firstly, repeated 
clinical observations proved that the early abreactive tech- 
nique of liberating emotionally changed memories did reveal 
a mental realm of trends and structures which accounted for 
conscious behaviour. The mental structures and trends 
rapidly grew in Freud’s mind into a corpus of doctrine as to 
the nature of mental mechanism the dynamics of which cried 
out for at least a working hypothesis. This working hypo- 
thesis can be considered under two heads : Firstly, the specific 
instincts and emotions which according to Freud were the 
foundation trends of conduct, and secondly, the structure 
which Freud gave to the mind. In his early clinical work 
Freud found that the vicissitudes of the sexual instinct 
appeared to lie at the root of all the neurotic disorders with 
which he had to deal, but the very fact that the neurosis was 
merely the outward expression of an underlying sexual 
problem necessitated an investigation of the forces that made 
the disguise necessary. ‘The underlying sexual trends were 
discovered on analysis to be due to the fact that they were 
underlying, and not within the field of awareness because of 
certain forces in the personality which denied them access to 
consciousness. They wete abhorrent to the subject’s scale of 
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values. ‘This scale of values was the patient’s conscious 
social principles and moral code, but more important still 
analysis proved that they were equally abhorrent to certain 
internal moral forces of which the patient was unaware, but 
which constantly kept a censorious eye upon them lest they 
escaped into consciousness. He was therefore obliged to 
put forward the hypothesis that there existed in addition to 
conscious sanctions of conduct an internal censorship which 
kept vigil over the too turbulent instincts mainly sexual in 
nature which cried out for satisfaction. "What, however, 
appeared in consciousness was merely what this censorship 
allowed. The instincts never appeared in consciousness, but 
their ideational representations did, or some substituted form 
of them. Through the whole range of culture sexuality has 
been subject to prohibition or to regulation, so that it is 
eventually measured out in lengths according to the ruling 
social standards. One of the characteristic ways in which 
sexual pressure asserts itself is naturally in sexual gratification, 
but not only does society regulate the impulse, but the forces 
within the self seem to cast it into a mould predetermined by 
the early history and experiences of the subject. These early 
forces are those which the parents exert upon the child and 
which they impose in virtue of their own personal and social 
standards. Freud discovered that sexuality could hardly be 
confined to the mature form that it takes after puberty. 
It has, according to his discoveries, its origin in a variety of 
bodily interests that ultimately grow into and make up the 
chemistry of the full sexuality. The diffused sensuality of 
the child, the pleasure it feels in carrying out all its bodily acts, 
gradually concentrate upon the genital activities, and it is 
only when, as he calls it, genital primacy is achieved, that the 
child loses the intensity derived from these diffused pleasure 
instinct activities by the maturing of the sexual feelings which, 
however, still retain some of the qualities of their origins. 
It is these bodily activities which suffer so much denial in 
babyhood and childhood as a result of training and the 
abhorrence which the adults themselves still retain with 
regatd to them. 

Furthermore, Freud claims to have laid bare what he calls 
the nuclear complex of the psycho-sexual life which has 
suffered the most vehement repression. This nuclear complex 
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is composed of those sexual feelings which the child feels for 
the parents. Inasmuch as the infant derives its first sensual 
pleasures from feeding at the maternal breast, this component 
part of the child’s sensual instinctive life is interwoven with 
the person of the mother, and all ultimate feelings of love 
attachment are supposed to derive from this primary mother- 
child relationship. With further maturing the very young 
child begins to take up both positive and negative attitudes 
of love towards the parents. The female child moves away 
to some extent from the mother-child relationship and 
develops strong sexual urges for the father, and at the same 
time the mother becomes an object of dislike, indeed of 
rivalry. The male child continues his mother relationship, 
which has a sexual colouring, but the father becomes the 
tival. This is the nuclear or CEdipus complex, the central 
point of all Freudian theories, not only of the neuroses but of 
all love ties, even eventually of the social bond itself. There 
are naturally variations upon this central theme, cross- 
currents in the antinomy of love and hate which can occasion, 
as analysis claims, to form the basis of sexual inversion and the 
character peculiarities which these divergencies from the 
normal occasion. Although the battle to control these for- 
bidden emotional propensities takes place in the interior of 
the mind under the repressing force of censorship, the escape 
of the repressed, as it is called, is perpetually going on. The 
human being as child and adult is constantly compromising 
with itself, attaining by subterfuge and by displacement some 
measure of satisfaction. The whole gamut of human pecu- 
liarities of character and behaviour are indications of this 
struggle. ‘This conflict between rival forces Freud dis- 
covered to be carried on on faitly specified lines. To the 
majority of human beings the internal struggle to allow a 
certain measure of instinctual gratification to be achieved for 
the purpose of facing reality is attained by reaction formations 
which are called character. This is the normal solution 
inasmuch as character is the way in which our ethical normes 
or values give licence to instinctual demands, but where even 
character formation cannot alone absorb the emotions pro- 
duced by frustration, the development of neurotic symptoms 
is an indication of the return of the repressed along the devious 
path of disturbed bodily functions, exaggerated moral values, 
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fixed ideas, obsessions and the like. In some cases the return 
of the repressed takes the form of a depreciation of the self 
which analysis discloses to be an unconscious sense of guilt 
at possessing intolerable desires. Sometimes the ethical self 
is so harsh a judge of the instinctual self that it demands a 
degree of punishment which depressive feelings alone will 
not express, but which can only be expressed through self- 
destruction. 

The Freudian hypothesis, however, does not confine itself 
to an analysis of the vicissitudes of the sexual interests alone. 
The major part of Freud’s work has been an investigation of 
the structure of the censorious forces which he calls the super- 
ego, which attempts to dominate the instinctual life. Further- 
more, his analytical work for more than forty years was 
concerned with the part that the ego played in the growth of 
the mind and behaviour. To academic psychology the major 
instinct of the ego is self-preservative in kind and is expressed 
in man’s efforts to find a modus vivendi in the harsh world of 
reality. Freud accepts this broad principle, but he is careful 
to distinguish between the ego as a perceptual instrument 
developed for the purpose of reality adjustments and an ego 
which must keep vigilance on three fronts. Firstly, to curb 
the turbulence of the instincts which the ethical self or super- 
ego does not permit; secondly, to adjust itself to the super- 
ego, and, thirdly, to use so much of the instincts as will be 
necessaty for meeting the demands of adjustment to environ- 
ment. According to Freud’s more recent work, which is 
somewhat speculative in character, one of the instincts 
which seem to operate in life is the instinct of aggression. 
This aggressiveness is bent partly on attacking reality, but it 
is largely destructive in kind and stands opposed to the sexual 
instincts which emerging in love and in procreation are 
creative in character. Thus, according to Freud, within the 
soul there is a battle between love and this destructive impulse 
of aggression and perhaps the major issue in human life is to 
compromise between these two forces which, although blind 
within the depths of the unconscious, attain to vision only 
through the devious paths of compromise and neurosis. 

Inasmuch as man has within himself an internal battle it 
is not surprising that man’s sociality has been so difficult to 
achieve. While Eros within him seeks to form love or 
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libidinal ties between all men similarly made, so also he 
embodies the forces of destruction and hate which attempt to 
destroy what Eros seeks to establish. In this we see the germs 
of a social psychology which Freud has laboriously built up, 
using as the fons et origo the libidinal ties which exist in the 
mind of the child as the Gdipus complex. He has extended 
this conception by speculating upon the origin of the human 
family, the Cyclopean family of Darwin, as a battle between 
the powerful father of the herd who denies his sons sexual 
access to his women folk. They slay the denying father, but 
for ever after suffer from the pursuing guilt of paracide, band 
themselves together as brothers who expiate the primeval 
crime by deifying the murdered tyrant. This band of brothers 
with its love ties and its inner sense of guilt gives to society 
its basic emotional colour and its asocial sociability to use the 
aphorism of Kant. Sociologists alone can decide whether 
this Just-so story, as Freud himself admits it to be, is to be 
regarded as the basis of all social formations. It does admit- 
tedly throw a light upon the widespread incest taboo of 
primitive peoples. It illuminates the complicated exogamic 
social rules and it elucidates the Totem feast and some of the 
vagaries of matriarchal and patriarchal societies. 

For a practitioner in mental disorders to have produced a 
theory of neuroses and the hypothesis so bold as the above re- 
garding human society is no mean feat. Further researches in 
psychological medicine, collaboration with field workers in 
sociology and anthropology still have much work to do to carry 
on, to correct and to winnow the speculations which Freud has 
begun, but few will doubt, even his opponents, that when 
Freud died he not only left the world richer by the discoveries 
he made and the claims that he put forward, but he left the 
world of science and literature and art with a new vocabulary 
and a new instrument of enquiry. But, above all, he did what 
all great discoverers have done ; he has shaken the established 
beliefs, he has questioned every prejudice and he has demanded 
that even if all values are not to suffer transvaluation they 
must be constantly examined in the light of those deep forces 
of human personality which have given the shape and colour 
to civilisation and to culture. 

EMANUEL MILLER. 
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POEMS 
THE FIELD-GLASS 


GREEN buds that spoke in hints 

And frozen ground that set the flints 

As fast as precious stones 

Made spring and winter in the combe at once. 


Now when I climb the hill, 

Where smutted snow-drifts linger still 
Helping the sun to shine 

And set field-glass’s greater eyes to mine, 


Waking from winter sloth 

Trees stretch themselves with magic growth, 
And as I watch them shake 

I see, but cannot hear, the sound they make. 
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THE DUNES 


THESE heavy hills of sand, 

That marram-stolans bind 

Lest they should rise and fly off on the wind, 
Hold back the sea from Sea-kings’ Land. 


Such a waste holds me too 

From fields where shadows fly, 

High wolds, deep woods and streams that quote the sky, 
All the sweet country that is you. 
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AFTER THE GALE 


I prry trees that all their life 
Have ivy for a wife 

Or with dark mistletoe they bear 
Keep Christmas through the year. 


So seeing oak-twigs grow on thorn 
Where they were never born, 

And sprays of ash-keys and pine-cones 
Grow on a briar at once, 


I blamed the gale that through the night 
Had with perverse delight 

Quartered rich children on the poor 
Like foundlings at their door. 
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FIELDS OF ASPARAGUS 


From their long narrow beds 

Asparagus taised reptilian heads 

(Even the sand in May awakes) 

And men who thought that they were snakes 
With shining knives 

Walked to and fro, taking their scaly lives. 


My path went to the sea 

But turning round came back to me 

In clouds of wind-blown sand 

Making a desert of the land, 

Where men must fight 

With purple snakes that grow up in a night. 
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THE FLESH-SCRAPER 


Ir I had sight enough 

Might I not find a finger-print 

Left on this flint 

By Neolithic man or Kelt ? 

So knapped to scrape a wild beast’s pelt, 
The thumb beneath, fingers above, 

See, my hand fits it like a glove. 


ANDREW YOUNG. 
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Critics and apologists have both contrived to impose on 
the reputation of Wordsworth the most unreal limitations. A 
succession of brilliantly expounded, but on the whole very 
early and very personal, reactions are to be held responsible 
for the complete lack of any genuinely comprehensive appre- 
ciation in the standard Studies. Professor Harper, for 
instance, allots more than four-fifths of his book to the first 
twenty years, and less than one-fifth to the remaining forty. 
Yet during this latter period the poet was conscious, for the 
most part, of no diminution of his power: rather the reverse 
was the case. The truth is, Harper shares with Professors 
Herford and Garrod, and with the much less important but 
possibly more publicised Mr. Herbert Read, any disadvantages 
which may naturally be expected to arise when critics are con- 
tent to accept blindly the dicta of the poet’s contemporaries 
ot immediate successors, instead of going to the poems them- 
selves and re-reading them with the freshness and alertness 
they deserve. 

In no age has it been possible to do this with less pre- 
judice than in our own. Nevertheless, paradoxically enough, 
in the most unexpected quarters one encounters the old 
heresy. ‘It may be that after 1820 Wordsworth’s poetry 
dwindled into a harmless metrical diversion, but his per- 
sonality grew into a certain greatness, and his letters show it.’ 
In such a sentence can Mr. Edmund Blunden at once reveal 
his acquaintance with Dr. Edith Batho’s final vindication of 
the later Wordsworth as a man, and his own individual failure 
to appreciate the significance of Musings near Aquapendente, 
The Pillar of Trajan, and the Stanzas . . . off St. Bees’ Heads, 
together with their attendant sonnets, to name but a few of 
the works of genius of this period. 

1 The material and in many cases the actual words of this essay formed part of a 
Thesis which was awarded the degree of Ph.D. by the University of London. 
Vor. CXXVI—No. 753 $77 vu 
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The trouble began with Arnold. Previous to him the 
poet had been accepted as directing his attack on the whole 
area of human life. Arnold’s attempt to find in poetry a 
substitute for religion meant that only those poems were to 
be classed as major which he himself had found to be valid 
for his own particular problem. The private version of 
Wordsworth thus created involved necessarily the scrapping 
of the greater part of the poet’s output, and was, after all, 
nothing but a rationalisation of Arnold’s own abstract con- 
ception of the Ideal Poet. From his side, Swinburne attacked 
those who belauded the poet of ‘ spiritual insight or ethical 
doctrine,’ but held that, ‘as the poet of suffering, and of 
sympathy, with suffering,’ his ‘ status ’ was ‘ unequalled in its 
kind.’ 

Such dicta did indeed lead their propounders to range 
extensively over the writings of their victim in support of 
their theories, but they remain all the while subjective in 
origin. They impose illogical limits within which approval 
must work, yet they manage to weigh down the Moderns 
with their authority. The result is that the latter, instead of 
bracing themselves to a scientific examination of the material 
and the facts, construct for themselves, as we have seen, an 
imaginary figure which reflects nothing but what was un- 
thinkingly accepted, and found suspiciously acceptable, by their 
immature and eager adolescence. Mr. William Empson is a 
Modern, and an unusually intelligent one. But it is easy to 
see the limits within which his mind works when he elaborates 
his theory that Wordsworth, in common with other nine- 
teenth-century poets, exploited ‘a sort of tap root into the 
world of childhood ’ and that as a boy he had used ‘ the moun- 
tains as a totem or father-substitute.’ It may be agreed that 
these generalisations cover a part of Wordsworth’s work 
traditionally regarded as his most characteristic. But they are 
made to take their place in an argument tending to prove that 
he was always trying to escape from the intellectual framework 
of his day. In other words, they involve the absolute repudia- 
tion of the greater Wordsworth who, like the similarly 
maligned Shelley, demanded the heroic acceptance of the 
most contemporary conceptions of scientific discovery and 
theory, under certain not impossible conditions, and the con- 
tinual and experimental efforts at adjustment with such new 
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thought, which remained a constant feature of his poetic 
activity right up to the end. 

The purpose of this present essay is therefore to suggest 
the need for some modifications in the conventional view of 
Wordsworth, to analyse with an unbiassed eye this so-called 
‘harmless metrical diversion’ and to show it as revealing 
poetic power at least as great as that of Thomson, Cowper, 
Tennyson or Browning, or any of the exquisite but minor 
poets of whom Mr. Blunden is the inspired apologist. The 
technical flaw in modern criticism has been the complete 
neglect of most of the poetry that comes outside what Pro- 
fessor Garrod calls ‘ the decas mirabilis, and mote particularly 
of that which comes after it. With the full corpus before one, 
it is possible to maintain that the poet’s mind moved in no 
haphazard way, that it was not even a question of fighting ‘ a 
stubborn rearguard action.’ The accepted view of Words- 
wotth’s career makes it end about 1807, or at latest 1820. To 
justify this it is necessary to assume, not only that problems of 
literary expression no longer had any- interest for him, but 
that the conception of Nature which became crystallised in 
his poems of 1807 was permanent and final. This is to attri- 
bute to him a dogmatism which he was far from exhibiting in 
his own words about his poems. A vast number are, it is 
true, statements of solutions to particular problems. But these . 
solutions were not the important or even permanent thing. 
What he wished to impress upon the reader’s mind was rather 
the method of solution. The Prelude, which is often treated as 
an elaborate philosophical key to the Wordsworthian attitude, 
is really nothing of the sort. It is simply what it claims to be: 
a psychological record of the growth of his mind. To seek 
in it any logical consistency, still more any finality in its pro- 
nouncements, is therefore quite inadmissible. In fact, it was 
superseded. And the closeness with which its supersession 
followed on its completion—due largely to the influences 
arising from the death of his brother—and the fact that for 
Wordsworth even its tentative solutions were no longer valid, 
explain its original withholding from the public, the concen- 
tration of creative energy on The Excursion and the continual 
and generally unsuccessful attempts to recast the earlier work. 

Surely a truer view of Wordsworth’s career would detect 
a kind of wave-like onslaught on the problems of the time, 
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the recoil of the first wave—which, admittedly, exhausted 
itself about 1807—gathering itself steadily into the forward- 
swirling movement of the second wave, until, in the third 
decade of the nineteenth century, it crashed with stern and 
unabated vigour against the iron ramparts of the newer 
Victorian world. 

In the early stages of this forward-swirling movement, 
one is made aware of a vast amount of experiment in all 
literary modes, and not always along lines conventionally 
associated with Wordsworth. The lighter styles which he 
often essayed tend to receive less attention than they deserve, 
owing to the Victorian attitude of limiting the use of the term 
‘ greatness ’ to serious things. But it is part of the essential 
sanity of Wordsworth, one of the inestimable qualities he 
inherited from the eighteenth century, that he worked with 
the same loving care over the artistic details of all his writing, 
whether his treatment were serious or comic. So, in a small 
but very interesting group of poems—The Waterfall and the 
Eglantine, The Oak and the Broom, and The Pilgrim’s Dream—we 
find not a little of the subdued, urbane neatness, the idyllic 
elegance and sedately acid comment, which Frenchmen are 
accustomed to admire in La Fontaine. Even the Lyrical 
Ballads, which in his own day were already a serious problem 
to his apologists, are not to be thought of as showing that 
lack of literary tact of which they are generally accused. They 
derive, not from the ballad proper, whose terse directness he 
achieved perfectly in The Seven Sisters: or the Solitude of 
Binnorie, but from the nimble and chatty style used by Wither 
in The Mistress of Philarete, from which he had drawn a quota- 
tion for one of his Daisy poems. It was indeed through a sad 
miscalculation—but a psychological, not a literary one—that 
Wordsworth decided upon this tone of well-bred garrulity as 
the one through which to reach his contemporaries. He 
wrote to Fox of the ‘ profitable sympathy ’ which he hoped 
his poems might ‘ excite, in order to co-operate . . . with 
the illustrious efforts which you have made.’ For he regarded 
himself as at all times an instrument for the bringing out into 
the light of day that other and greater Britain which for him 
the contemporary complexities tended to obscure. 

Several literary devices were tried out at the same time. 
In The Kitten and the Falling Leaves, which Crabb Robinson 
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regarded as a poor starting-point for the true appreciation of 
the poet, we have that humorous lingering over small but 


entertaining detail which is characteristic of Chaucer and of 
Cowper. There is also the Diireresque contrast between the 
Boulogne tish-women and the legendary Nereids : 


How fearful were it down through opening waves 
To sink and meet them in their fretted caves, 
Withered, grotesque, immeasurably old, 

And shrill and fierce in accent : 


—on which Herford makes the question-begging comment : 
‘an amazingly un-Wordsworthian Wordsworth. In a 
broader vein we have what Lamb called ‘ the Scarron entry 
of the rusticating parson’ in The Excursion, the racy Dutch 
humour of the genre painting of The Waggoner, where Words- 
worth, in his own phrase, encroaches on the ‘ convivial 
exultation’ of Burns’s masterpiece. His ability to do 
pleasantly witty and satirical writing is revealed in The Epistle 
to Sir George Beaumont. Here, the stabbing distich and the 
amiable stacking together of the travelling impressions reveal 
a Horatian Wordsworth, who saw himself as such, too, in 
his more general contacts with the world of his day. In this 
mood Wordsworth wrote several small odes—lIntroduction 
to the River Duddon sonnets, the Ode on the Eclipse of the Sun, 
1820, and Elegiac Stanzas—and there are also references in 
his poem on Liberty of 1829 which support this view. The 
Odes are not characteristic work, but they reveal their source 
in the rather formal construction and balance of subject- 
matter, the courtly artificiality of language—slightly tinged 
with learned allusion—the maintenance of the elegant 
conversational tone, and the undercurrent of domestic or 
personal emotion which gives them genuineness. Of the 
influence of Vergil much has already been written, and it 
belongs also to this phase of stylistic experiments. 

An important aspect of these, and one over which he 
himself spent a great deal of thought, was the development 
of the Fancy. Always differentiated in his psychological 
system from the Imagination, it played a very considerable 
part in his poetic creation. Its firm place as a stimulus of the 
feelings is expounded by him in his Morning Exercise of 1828. 
Its range was in his case wide and varied. It involved the 
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normal span of unusual simile and metaphor. But it extended 
also to the eccentric exaggeration, ‘ bombast of the intellect ’ 
as Coleridge called it, of the 


Wild rose tiptoe upon hawthorn stocks 

Like a bold girl who played her agile pranks 

At wakes and fairs with wandering Mountebanks, 
When she stands cresting the Clown’s head and mocks 
The crowd beneath her, 


with all its complexity of image association (white blossom— 
white waves—foam—and white-powdered face, for instance) 
quite in the Modernistic manner: as well as the majestic 
Elizabethan style of fluent and pellucid imagery (Marlowe 
at his very best !) which comes in Love Lies Bleeding (1842)— 


So dropped Adonis, bathed in sanguine dew 
Of his death wound, when he from innocent air 
The gentlest breath of resignation drew : 

While Venus in a passion of despair 

Rent, weeping over him, her golden hair, 
Spangled with drops of that celestial shower. 


The man who wrote those lines was seventy-two years old: 
they occur, in all their triumphal freshness, at the end of what 
Professor Garrod calls ‘ the most dismal anticlimax of which 
the history of literature holds record.’ 

In his endeavouts to widen his scope, both as a stylist 
and as a publicist, Wordsworth entered also upon certain 
areas of the poetic field, not indeed the rarest and most 
subtly scented, and certainly not often thought of in connec- 
tion with him. In particular, the endeavour to reach the 
normal public mind, rather than the mind of the specifically 
poetic public, caused him to touch upon a type of poem which 
I think one might agree to call the Generalised Lyric. The 
term is new, but the conception is not. Examples in Words- 
worth are mainly of the hymn type—September 1819 and The 
Labourer’s ‘Noonday Hymn—where the anonymous quality 
assumes added importance because the poet is aiming his 
darts at that collective mind of humanity which is so much 
more slow-moving than the individual mind. In the two 
Odes on May (1826), the sedately preserved metrical regularity 
subdues the riotous joy in Nature’s exuberance to an almost 
depersonalised poetic activity. And in the three Yarrow 
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poems, although he apologises for the ‘ pressure of fact in 
the last one, owing to his preoccupation with Scott,’ there is 
something of an approach to the pure song.of Burns. 

For such lyrics, ‘ the communications that proceed from 
the poet ’ must come ‘ with the life and charm of recognition.” 
It is not merely a question of style: the very personality of 
the poet requires to be kept subservient. In this respect it 
differs widely from the category of Light Verse recently 
established by Mr. Auden. It lies on the fringe of the writer’s 
output. It is his contribution to that mass of poetry express- 
ing in no very recherché manner what the ordinary man 
feels, or may be surmised to feel, when in a slightly unenter- 
prising but pleasantly ruminative mood. It is a kind of 
poetty very difficult to write successfully: especially if the 
poet wishes to gain acceptance from the keener intelligence as 
well. Shelley was not slow to realise the difficulties, as well 
as the demands of this class of work: ‘a writer,’ as his wife 
said in her note to the poems written in 1819, ‘ being always 
shackled when he endeavours to. write down to the compre- 
hension of those who could not understand or feel a highly 
imaginative style.’ 

Pursuing this development, there is some indication that 
Wordsworth, between the years 1814 and 1828, was steadily 
working out a series of Odes in the Grand, or what is com- 
monly called the Pindaric manner. They were to embody 
in a general and public way the leading ethical ideas behind 
his work. He admired intensely the ardour and sincerity of 
the patriotic canzone of Petrarch; and his enthusiastic 
reference to the ‘ prophetic inspiration’ of Racine’s choric 
odes in Arhalie points to a more recent model. The early 
Thanksgiving Odes, ‘ poured out with a great deal of feeling,’ 
exhibit considerable metrical irregularity, but with the 
subsequent Odes the ten-syllabled line, as in the course of the 
Intimations ode itself, becomes the norm; and there is even 
at times a regular alternation of rhyme. The style is abstract, 
and even ponderous, broken by occasional picturesque images 
or movements. Dion is a special kind of narrative ode, with 
allusiveness, invocation, and sudden detail to enwrap the 
general moral thesis. The Vernal Ode, with its unusual 
allegorical introduction, deals with the same sort of subject 
as the Odes on May. Rather a favourite in the Wordsworthian 
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circle, the Ode on Enterprise contains at least one very fine 
image, which would have appealed to the eighteenth century, 
and which has a clarity and symbolical fitness that might suit 
also the hard, unadorned accuracy of a later age. 


Still may a veteran few have pride 

In thoughts whose sternness makes them sweet, 
In fixed resolves by Reason justified ; 

That to their object cleave like sleet 

Whitening a pine-tree’s northern side, 

When fields are naked far and wide, 

And withered leaves, from earth’s cold breast 
Upcaught in whirlwinds, nowhere can find rest. 


The Triad (1828) is a vision—one would call it medieval if 
it were not in fact so much of its own period—of three types 
of ideal English—or more specifically Wordsworthian— 
womanhood. The three Graces are all studied from members 
of his circle. It was strongly criticised by Sara Coleridge for 
its artificiality, and its inaccuracy—as an account of the 
‘daughters of three poets.’ But surely it was just this 
generalisation of particular experience to which she objected, 
the absorption of the individual elements into a less specialised 
scheme, that was the basic intention of the new and experi- 
mental line of thought whose manifestations we are at present 


g- 

The Ode on the Power of Sound has its own importance in 
this connection. It represents the ‘ processional’ type of 
Pindaric : or what we mean in England when we refer simply 
to ‘an ode.’ By comparison with other famous poems on 
music—Dryden’ s, Milton’s, Pope’s or Collins’s—its treatment 
is very abstract: the thought moves through a completely 
generalised series of reactions. The poem thus aims at 
bringing the sense of hearing into that intimate relationship 
with the conception of the immanence of spiritual Being in the 
material universe, to which the sense of sight has hitherto 
alone appeared to him to respond. In accordance with my 
general theory of his development, the poet was evidently 
seeking some new basis for his attitude towards life. He had 
found a foreshadowing of it in certain aspects of Greek 
thought, notably in the Pythagorean theory of numbers and 
of music. That this was the case need not surprise those of 
us who remember the preoccupations of his Cambridge days, 
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or who are aware of the fascination the subject had for the 
later Yeats. He was ultimately to find his true basis not in 
the rarefied atmosphere of mathematical abstraction, but in a 
wider and more comprehensive organisation of intense 
personal experience. The imagery of the poem is not too 
sharply individualised, and there is no attempt to weave a 
spell of enchantment over the mind of the hearer by Romantic 
magic. So far the poem is in the Modern mood. Moreover 
the smooth flow of the limpid style bears along its course 
a succession of apposite but idealised images very much in 
the new manner of the contemporary Lamattine. 

Wordsworth now began to move along certain hitherto 
untrodden paths in his endeavour to express the totality of 
experience as he felt it to be. He had zot ‘ tied up his entire 
poetic capital with a single theory of zsthetica,’ but as he 
moved forward, continually newer and more maturely digested 
subject-matter swept into his life, and exacted from him an 
ever more subtly modified technical dexterity to deal with its 
‘demands. Formal symbolism was a reaction from the 
explicitness necessary to French poetry. Wordsworth used 
with increasing frequency an imagery whose meanings were 
not conveyed by direct utterance—statement, or description— 
but through the workings set up unknown to himself in the 
mind of the reader, workings whose directional lines were 
given by the special technique employed by the artist. Two 
such symbols occur with some elaboration in Books 3 and 9 
of The Excursion, and establish the dominant themes of the 
book with unforgettable vigour. 

It is in certain of the sonnets that this tendency finds its 
most obvious form. One can merely indicate in passing, 
No. 14 of the Duddon series, and Nos. 6 and 20 of Part II of 
the Miscellaneous Sonnets. ‘The Continental Tour of 1820 shows 
Wordsworth as sensitive to the delicate symbolistic possi- 
bilities of the Belgian cities as were the French poets of the 
fin-de-sitcle period. Yarrow Revisited (1831) and the Summer 
Tour (1833) both develop further the same method, which 
thus became his most ordinary one in dealing with problems 
of expression. This method has never before been isolated, 
and credited to Wordsworth, because his most admiring 
contemporaries were more interested in his doctrines than in 
his poetic devices : but there is no doubt that he did plentifully 
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anticipate the late nineteenth-century writers in this aspect 
of his work. 

There are indeed sonnets in which he does the sort of 
Parnassian poetry like that of Heredia—the concentration 
into one poem, by word, phrase, suggestion—in the strictest 
sense by the mere choice of diction—of all the dramatic 
implications of some historical moment. Such is Mary, 
Queen of Scots (1833), where the pathos of the queen’s life was 
neatly caught with the rococo opening of the allusion to 
* Loves ” and ‘ Graces,’ carried on with the melancholy image 
of the 

Star (that, from a heavy cloud 
Of pine-tree foliage poised in air, forth darts 
When a soft summer gale at evening parts 
The gloom that did its loveliness enshroud), 


and given the sublimity and also the perspective of impending 
tragedy by the phrase ‘ Time, old Saturnian seer ’—to descend, 
with the echoing knell of the vowel effects— 


(A long array 
Of war and degradation hand in hand)— 


to the last painful resignation—hinting, as it did in the 
symbolism of a famous name, a vaguely romantic aftermath— 


of 


Weeping captivity and shuddering fear 
Stilled by the ensanguined block of Fotheringay. 


No. 10 of the Duddon seties seems to me to have the same 
sort of artificiality as one associates with the ‘ Keepsake’ 
period, and it is difficult to believe that the precise and exquisite 
striking of the false note, as in the music of Stravinsky, can 
have been mere blundering. In No. 22 of the same series we 
have a decorative and leisurely opening, setting in its very 
phrases a remote and carefully poised romantic mood, and 
then the sudden breaking in of the dramatic moment, whose 
tragic issue is only hinted at, this time with the technique of 
the short story, in the calm retreating movement of its closing 
lines. 

Amid this process of self-exploration upon which, for the 
final enrichment and deepening of his poetic work, Words- 
worth was confidently engaged, there stands out remarkably, 
among the later movements of his mind, the power with which 
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the philosophical conception of an unalterable, pure, and 
permanent Reality was borne in upon him, towards the period 
from 1833 to 1837. This confident belief in an atea of central 
calm, visible in the days of Tintern Abbey, to 
An eye made quiet by the power 

Of harmony, 
a central calm which és, and of which, and compared to which, 
all the amusing and even thrilling details of life are only the 
unsubstantial images of clouds, that 

are of the sky 

And from our earthly memory fade away,— 
this confident belief gradually, with the advance of years, 
invaded his whole mind, and shifted the centre of gravity of 
his work from his old passion for Nature to this so much more 
fundamental conception. It is perhaps in the slow, and not at 
first clearly defined, revolution which ultimately swung his 
intellect gently into position only towards the late ’sixties of 
his life, that the meaning of Wordsworth’s purposeful and 
powerful poetic career, and its strange, essential sanity, are 
to be discovered. The original movements, though in them- 
selves so much more picturesque, and possibly more fruitful 
to the general reader, or even the main current of literature, 
were, in fact, just the first vibrant oscillations which found 
now their true equilibrium. Thete is a noticeable increase in 
the number of poems in which the Imagination goes behind 
the superficial poeticality of the object to the Reality on which 
‘ Conquering Reason ’ can build 

Imaginative faith .. . 

. . . —the throne 

Of power, whose ministers the records keep 

Of periods fixed, and laws established, less 

Flesh to exalt than prove its nothingness. 

It was in 1837, during the tour in Italy of that year, that 
Wordsworth gave fullest and subtlest expression to the new 
and creative thought which was at that time filling his poetic 
life to the brim. The formal difference between the poems of 
this year and those of a few years back is most remarkable. 
There is, by comparison with the Itinerary Poems of 1820, a 
solemn and deepening tone. The style is characterised by a 
new and grave simplicity, which reflects, possibly, renewed 
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study of the unmannered dignity of the best Italian Renais- 
sance masters of the sonnet, those of whom Montgomery 
justly said: ‘It is rarely the originality of the thought or the 
revelation of phrase that makes the beauty: but rather the 
quiet eloquence of perfection and the restrained melody of the 
movement ’—conditions which our own peculiar national 
sonnet-temperament has caused us to ignore, or to despise. 

With this simplification of the texture of the language, 
there was, however, both as regards the treatment and the 
new problems presented, an increased complexity which 
brought Wordsworth rather startlingly into the Modern 
picture, even more so than in those earlier studies. This com- 
plexity finds its highest embodiment in Musings near Aquapen- 
dente, that fine, vivid, strong and profound poem in blank 
verse, comparable in many ways with the Tintern Abbey of 
forty years earlier. The problems were, from the very trend 
of the intervening development, necessarily wider and other. 
They were problems of Art and of the Historic Past, con- 
sidered in their influence on mankind. And only to a limited 
degree was there introduced the old and once all-absorbing 
problem of Nature. In subject-matter, treatment and general 
construction, the poem has many points of similarity with 
Shelley’s Lines Written among the Euganean Hills. Italian 
scenety forms the jumping-off point in both, and was used 
generally to secure a tempering beauty to the spiritual dia- 
lectic. Scott replaces Byron as the type of the suffering poet- 
friend: but the rhythm of ideas remains very similar to that 
in the poem of Shelley. The meditation on Scott’s recent 
death and Wordsworth’s own joy in feeling his own faculty 
for enjoyment unimpaired led him to emphasise the need of 
keeping his aim ever more steadfastly and freshly before him- 
self: and the recording of his impressions of Savona induced 
him to attack, what Ruskin and Carlyle were even then in their 
more didactic way about to denounce, namely, the Modern, 
Utilitarian or Victorian Age, into which he had survived, and 
which seemed to him so completely cut off from all true 
spiritual life. 

Of the superficial interests which the new Age was deve- 
loping more especially, many traces are to be found in Words- 
worth. The growing appreciation of the importance of Art 
and Archeology in human existence, which came with 
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Browning, can be found as well in Wordsworth, induced by 
his intimacy with that patron of the Fine Arts, Sir George 
Beaumont. An increasing respect for the historical approach 
is reflected in his handling of the Middle Ages in Stanzas . . . 
off St. Bees’ Heads. Here he calls to his aid, not the romantic 
thrill of Scott, or Byron, or Keats, or Coleridge, but those 
economic and spiritual bases first announced by Cobbett, 
which were to bear such plentiful fruit throughout the nine- 
teenth century into our own times. 

The peculiar and in some ways false romantic sentiment 
of the age, with which he had really no natural sympathy, finds 
itself exploited, with a certain touch of playfulness, in a group 
of poems—The Somnambulist, The Incident at Bruges, The 
Armenian Lady's Love, The Egyptian Maid and The Russian 
Fugitive—all written between 1827 and 1830. The incidents 
are conventionalised along established lines, and the poems 
have the extemporised directness of Scott or Byron. They 
are not, what they are often criticised for not being, unsuccess- 
ful attempts to resurrect the defunct Lyrical Ballad form: they 
ate experimental. ‘ Beautiful specimens of the author’s powers 
of blending the simplicity and tenderness of the old ballad 
with the exquisite grace of a most pure and polished diction,’ 
they anticipate somewhat Tennyson’s style of ballad poetry. 

The New Synthesis of Wordsworth’s later years was the 
instrument which he had forged to overcome the violence of 
emotional agitation roused in him by the immanence of 
Reform and all that it meant to him—‘ Fires, Riots, and 
Burking—not to speak of the Cholera.’ It was an agitation 
which certainly rivalled, if it did not exceed, that which had 
been brought about by the declaration of war on France in 
1793. But whereas then Wordsworth had been able to see 
ultimately that the nation had behaved, at that earlier time, in 
accordance with the inner necessities of its spiritual being, and 
so to achieve reconciliation, he did not feel this to be the case 
in 1832. That he mastered this despondency is clear on a 
comparison of the poems written before and after that date. 
And although it is customary to scorn Wordsworth’s political 
views of this period as hopelessly reactionary, it is still an 
undoubted fact that they did not differ so fundamentally from 
those of the 1798 period as is often thought. But the despon- 
dency of 1798 and its mastering became all-important to a 
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critic like Harper, because the issue gave a sort. of democratic 
flavour to the subsequent poetry, and Harper is a democrat. 
That of 1830 and its mastering did not happen so to coincide : 
hence the lack of respect shown towards the various poems in 
which they find expression. 

One of the great problems of these later years was Italy, 
in whose Risorgimento Wordsworth’s failure to take an active 
interest is counted against him. What has never before been 
sufficiently realised is that the poems of the 1837 visit teveal 
an understanding of the new movement in Italian ideals far in 
advance of any which existed in normal Liberal opinion of 
the epoch. What contacts with the exiles of the Italian 
Revolution he had do not explain his comprehension. But 
Sonnet 7, with its very explicit references to ‘the noble 
Roman’s scorn,’ the ‘one meek smile beneath a peasant’s 
shed ’ and the ‘ learned Patriot ’—the details of whose themes 
are so elaborated, may well point to some definite personal 
counters during his stay at Rome. For the source of ‘ the 
noble Roman’s scorn’ we have Wordsworth’s own state- 
ments, and it is difficult to avoid thinking that the ‘learned 
Patriot’ must have been none other than Mazzini, who, 
though this can scarcely have come to Wordsworth’s know- 
ledge until after his visit—but most of the poems were written 
on the return—had been engaged in an active and intensive 
propaganda for the Young Italian ideals, first in Marseilles 
and later in Geneva. The Republican conception, the belief 
in Italy’s Messianic destiny to spread the spirit of free associa- 
tion among peoples, the hatred of isolated acts of violence 
which might soil the purity of the cause—even those points 
which were not hinted at in the sonnet—were points with 
with Wordsworth would naturally be in the fullest sympathy. 
Carbonarism, now the doctrine of the past, with its unmeaning 
titual, its undirected opportunism, and its lack of spiritual 
content, could mean nothing to him, however much it might 
appeal to the melodramatic mind of Byron, and to the vulgar 
Liberalism which found in him its ideal. But it is significant 
that a reasoned, educative and spiritually-based cause like that 
of Young Italy roused his keenest and most understanding 
enthusiasm. 

Thus in every department of his poetic activity Words- 
worth is shown as maintaining the position, which he took 
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up early in his career, of the universal validity of poetry. In 
this respect the Victorians, with their failure to grasp the 
essential unity of experience and their acceptance of poetry as 
an escape from life, represent a retrogressive step. Words- 
worth himself realised that for Tennyson or Arnold he meant 
quite plainly the wrong thing. He had arrived at his own truth 
by burrowing into his own mind. This necessitated an incor- 
ruptible honesty in the process of his thought. He had to 
recoil before nothing. And this is the quality which makes 
his work and his conclusions of such very special interest for 
the poets of to-day. It is not a thing of a few miraculous 
years only, but one whose value and importance, for him and 
for us, right up to the end of his life, is emphasised by dis- 
coveries in literary style and method, which, while they passed 
unobserved over the heads of his contemporaries, may well 
seem to us to constitute one of his strongest claims to the 
possession of original power. 


BENJAMIN GILBERT Brooks. 
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ON DOSTOEVSKI 


Tue Dostéevskian theory runs, crudely, as follows: ‘ Since 
God has been abolished ’ (by eighteenth-century rationalism 
and the French Revolution) man can find no values outside 
himself. ‘The result is frustration: which, when combined 
with pride, leads to self-assertion. ‘If God doesn’t exist 
(i.e., if I cannot find absolute truth) then it is up to me to do 
whatever I like.’ 

The theme of all the novels 1 is this theory carried to the 
mth degree. Dostéevski’s heroes are weak characters aspiring 
to be ‘ Rothschilds ’ or ‘ Napoleons ’ (theoretical self-assertion) 
or strong characters making the experiment of ‘ doing what- 
ever they like,’ because there is no fundamental objection. 

The extreme instance of both these experiments in 


self-assertion is, of course, crime. Raskolnikov (Crime and 
Punishment) kills an old woman just to show himself that he 
has the makings of a ‘ Napoleon.’ Stavrogin (The Possessed) 
goes in for every kind of evil: his worst crime is to seduce a 
little girl, and to hold a watch while he knows that she is 
hanging herself in a cupboard.? 


1 Except ‘ The Idiot,’ which is the opposite, a portrait of what a man would be 

* The point of the story about the little girl is not a morbid concentration on 
horror: but that the experiment should be carried, for argument’s sake, to its extreme 
conclusion. This crime is evidently intended to be as bad as anything which Dostéevski 
can imagine. The whole of Dostéevski lies in what follows. While the little girl is 
hanging herself and Stavrogin is looking at his watch, he sees a little red spider on a 
leaf in the window box. Long afterwards, when through sheer callousness he had 
actually almost ‘ forgotten ’ his crime, he sees a red spider. At once his mind is flooded 
by a vision—wot, by mental association, of horror—but of classical beauty. A whole 
dream, based on a picture which he has seen, of the islands of the Blessed which 
represents the extreme of beauty which (pagan) mind can conceive: just as the crime 
represented the worst. Thus the two ate brought together, and their connection is 
implicit. The whole of Dostéevski lies in this implication, in the connection between 
the dream of utmost beauty, and the dream of utmost evil. Note that the dream is of 
pagan, Hellenic beauty. Christianity has not yet arrived on the scene to weld, by its 
symbol of atonement, the two visions into one explicable whole. Without it, 
neither of them is enough. Self-assertion (the dream of evil) leads, as we see, to destruc- 
tion; and a purely xsthetic vision is akin to evil. (From a purely asthetic point of 
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What is the result of these experiments ? The conclusion, 
in every case, is that self-assertion which was regarded as the 
logical alternative to ‘ finding a value outside oneself ’—is 
identical with self-destruction.* Stavrogin ends by hanging 
himself ; and it is Raskolnikov’s conscience cleverly exploited 
by the policeman, rather than the policeman himself, which 
discovers his crime. Something in human nature (i.e. even if 
‘God has been abolished,’ and absolute truth cannot be 
established) calls for self-renunciation; and to deny it by 
pride (self-assertion) is equivalent to self-destruction, or 
spiritual death. 

Dostéevski therefore preaches—the conclusion is implicit 
in all his tragedies, never explicit as he is a great artist—that 
the only practicable way of life is renunciation. Kiss the 
earth, he keeps on saying, and water it with your tears. Both 
Raskolnikov and Dmitri Karamazov end by going off to 
Siberia as convicts ; it is only by humiliation that they can 
reach a new life. 

In other words, a broken spirit and a contrite heart. 
Now this is the very spirit of Christian teaching. Dostéevski 
sends one back to Christianity, in so far as it represents 
renunciation as opposed to self-assertion : humility as opposed 
to pride. 

Ultimately, what one renounces is to settle the question 
of good and evil for oneself—to aspire to an answer. The 
very pretension to reach an answer is a form of pride (self- 
assertion)! That is why so many conscientious people (like 
Lady X, the welfare-worker ; or Professor Z, the League of 
Nations Union enthusiast) are even more wrong than the 
irresponsible sinners. Virtue is a form of pride : Christ liked 
publicans and sinners. This is not, of course, to say that one 
should deliberately be a sinner: but that good people are 
liable to be bad. 

Renunciation, however, is different from resignation. 
view, there is beauty in evil: or they are akin). Only love can give meaning to life 
(the zsthetic dream being no solution), and this is the message of, and the necessity for, 
Christianity. (He never published these chapters.) 

3 In one case this is literally so: as one of Dostéevski’s characters carries the idea 
that it is godlike to ‘do whatever one likes ’ so far that he announces his intention of 
committing suicide, on the theory that by doing so he will ‘ become god,’ #.¢., substitute 
his own will for any will outside him (‘ god’s ’) in the most complete way possible. 


This is an extreme symbol of Dostéevski’s meaning: and, incidentally, provides a 
fascinating character, Kirilov the nihilist in The Possessed. 
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Take the case of Y, who habitually preaches resignation. He 
told me, once, that he had overcome his shyness in a room 
full of strangers ‘ by hating them’: and when he was asked 
to write a book, he answered that he would not think of 
publishing a book for people whom ‘he heartily despises.’ 
(Cf. Paul Valéry, who adopted much the same attitude in 
M. Teste and in an article in the Revue de Paris.) The 
stoical resignation which Y affects is obviously based on 
bitterness which is yet another form of pride, and the reverse 
of Christian resignation. A bitter resignation is a proud one. 
(Byron’s error— had I not filed my mind, which so itself 
subdued ’ and ‘I have not loved the world nor the world 
me ’—it stinks!) Such resignation is equivalent to death 
or—if one likes to call it so—despair. (Though Y, no 
doubt, would only see hysteria if one called upon him ‘ not 
to despair ’ !) 

Our problem (or disease) to-day is that ‘God has been 
abolished,’ i.e. we cannot find anything to believe in outside 
ourselves. Dostéevski suggests that resignation + love 
(= humility) sot resignation minus love (= pride) is the only 
solution to this frustration. Roughly translated into every- 
day terms, it is not one’s business (as half the world makes it 
his business nowadays) to solve the problems of the universe 
(God or no God ? Communist or Socialist ? etc., ad nauseam), 
but, modestly, to get on with one’s job. This was also 
Voltaire’s conclusion in Candide. If one looked for a rule 
of life as a result of all these speculations, one might say : 
‘Trust your conscience. Do not—whatever you do—as a 
kind of experiment, in seatch of absolute truth, flout it! 
In a word, behave yourself!’ According to your lights, but 
with humility. 

It was the apparent softness in this humility which 
D. H. Lawrence made it his business to attack. Here we 
reach an important point—the essence of Dostéevskian 
subtlety and teaching. There és something degrading about 
softness: beautiful in pride. A broken spirit is what 
Dostéevski says is essential. But to be ‘ broken ’ it must have 
been hard. Through pride to humility. This is why 
Dostéevski is accused of preaching (the necessity of) evil. 
In a sense, good can only be reached through evil: humility 
through pride. The saintly monk suddenly bows down 
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before Dmitri Karamazov: because he has realised that 
Dmitri is about to become a murderer, a great sinner! This 
is what the philosopher meant when he asked his two pupils : 
* What has evil got to do with beauty ?” One replied impe- 
tuously, ‘ Nothing,’ but the other reflected and said ‘ Every- 
thing.’ In a sense, good is something which is arrived at 
through evil (Dmitri, as a murderer, is a potential saint : that 
is why Christ liked the sinner): and the dynamic conflict 
between the two is beauty (or ‘ life’). Good is not static, 
something which one can touch and be clear about, like a plate. 
It is a dynamic process : in which evil plays an essential part.5 
The Christian myth symbolises this process of good by 
atonement for evil. 

So we have been a long way round to come back to a very 
simple conclusion. We are frustrated because we cannot 
find any values outside ourselves. But selflessness is outside 
ourselves; we have got the solution inside ourselves, and 
all we have to do is—so to speak—to turn ourselves inside 
out: 4e. renunciation (which is turning our desire for 
selflessness towards the world). If we can only see it, our 
frustration is its own solution. Our very hankering (and 
who, nowadays, has not had this experience ?) for a value 
outside ourselves és selflessness. Once we have realised it, 
ie. Once our renunciation has become conscious, we have 
become fully alive.® 





Eric SIEPMANN. 


“ Cf. the words of an English author (written in 1937): ‘ That man (Goebbels) 
must be one of those dangerous lunatics who can see nothing but black and white, 
good or evil, truth or falsehood, light or darkness . . . If the world were really as he 
sees it, without that shading and blending and combining in different ways which is 
beauty, we should all go mad.” 

5 Cf. Berdyaev’s Dostievski, a brilliant book. Berdyaev sees this dynamic idea of 
good and evil as essentially Christian, and as a revulsion against classicism, against the 
Platonic ideas of inner calm and an absolute good or beauty. (One may recall Taine’s 
analysis of the origins of the French Revolution as an over-simplification due to 
classicism : to a desire to boil things down to one idea instead of many, tending to 
monomanias.) Cf. also note (*) with its ‘ classical’ vision. 

* Most people value love and selflessness. More and more people—which is more 
important—are coming to realise that this is all which one can believe in, and that there 
is no short-cut formula (¢.g., Fascism or Communism) which provides a simultaneous 
solution to the problems of the Universe and of behaviour. Shaw reaches this con- 
clusion—which is why he appears inconclusive. (Incidentally, Shaw and other 
Socialist writers did a dangerous thing—necessary, perhaps, at the time—and helped to 
undermine morality, by laying emphasis on the social conscience at the expense of the 
individual conscience. Shaw was apt to insist that ‘ there is no salvation in individual 
virtue,’ etc.) 
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THE BELLS OF LIVERPOOL 


Wuen the bells of Liverpool are made they will be worthy of 
the superb English cathedral now being built beside the 
Mersey. They will last as long as the edifice itself. Bells do 
not wear with use. The ancient church bell-foundry in 
London where they are being cast can show its ‘ founder’s 
mark ’ on bells centuries old that are still in perfect condition 
in various parts of the country. A ring of thirteen has been 
ordered for Liverpool. They will be hung so as to swing in 
the English manner, and will be the heaviest ringing peal in 
the world. The huge tenor, weighing 4 tons, was success- 
fully cast last December ; the other bells, dwindling to a treble 
of 10 cwts., will be completed by 1940. The cathedral has 
also ordered a bourdon or great bell of 144 tons that will be 
second only to the heaviest bell in England, Great Paul of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. The various fraternities of bellringers 
already look forward to the first peal on the bells of Liver- 
pool, which will perhaps be a new composition to com- 
memorate the occasion ; and as it will probably be broadcast 
to the world, one hopes that efforts will be made to obtain 
for that occasion an expert band of ringers, even if local pride 
is touched by choosing some from outside the Lancashire 
Bellringers’ Association. The St. Paul’s Cathedral ringers 
point proudly to the first peal on their twelve bells, a peal 
of Stedman Cinques, 5,014 changes, as is recorded on a tablet 
in the ringing chamber. Inevitably there will be people of 
Liverpool who are not looking forward to the installation of 
these bells, who will probably object to them as a nuisance. 
Bellringers are used to these complaints and do their best to 
avoid them by muffling the bells during rehearsals or by 
practising their methods on handbells ; though they consider 
that the complaints come a trifle oddly from dwellers in noisy 
cities. The bells, of course, will not be hung and the great 
bell will probably not be cast, until peace returns. 

Whether in deserted Sabbath streets, or in fertile valleys, 
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ot on the solitary hills, or at sea rolling faintly from some 
belfry near the shore, the music of the bells will sometimes 
touch our very heartstrings. According to temperament ot 
occasion, the tintinnabulation may seem to have a wedding 
gaiety or the melancholy expressed in those famous lines of 
Gray. The bells, as primarily is their function, may remind 
the churchgoer that it is high time to leave home, or they may 
appeal to those learned in the art of English change-ringing 
only as instruments well or badly pulled; but it is merely 
churlish to describe them as a noise. There are, one knows 
from personal experience, people in remote parts of the 
Empire who are moved to tears when hearing by radio for 
the first time the music of bells ringing for service from some 
English village church or famous cathedral. Doubtless part 
of the emotion rises from a nostalgia for the home country 
evoked by the familiar sound; the bells naturally associate 
themselves with these feelings because consciously or not the 
hearers know that the ringing is part of the English scene. 
Yet there are few books on campanology; even the poets 
have sung but little in praise of English bell-ringing. One 
might quote Poe’s The Bells, but his verses, melodramatic and 
second-rate, beginning with sledge bells and ending with 
bells rung by demons, have no real connection with cam- 
panology. Dryden, writing of harmony, heavenly harmony, 
remembered Jubal’s chorded shell, the trumpets loud clangour, 
the thundering drum, the complaining flute, the sharp violins 
and even the sacred organ’s praise; but he forgot the bells. 
Thomas Hardy forgot them in his poem on the building of a 
church. English writers have largely disregarded the subject, 
though it is used learnedly and with excellent dramatic effect 
as a theme in Miss Dorothy Sayer’s tale of murder, The Nine 
Taylors, the very title of which refers to bell-ringing. Yet the 
English love of bells has created a special music, a method of 
ringing bells in a peculiar planned order known as change- 
ringing. It is a native art hardly known outside this country. 
In that most English part of the United States in and around 
Boston there are some churches where English bell-ringing is 
practised, and Kent School, Connecticut, recently imported 
bells from England and engaged a London ringer to teach 
the boys the art of campanology. In Canada there are some 


bells that were cast in England which ate rung in the English 
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manner; for instance, at Christchurch Cathedral, Victoria, 
the English Cathedral, Quebec, and the Catholic Cathedral of 
the Holy Rosary, Vancouver ; there is also at least one church 
in Australia, St. Paul’s, Melbourne; but I believe there are 
few others in any part of the Empire or indeed in the world. 

Do they not, it may be asked, ring bells in the rest of 
Europe, in Asia and on the American continent? Assuredly 
they do, but the preference elsewhere is for the carillon, in 
which the bells play tunes and in which they are played by a 
mechanical arrangement that causes the hammer to strike the 
unmoving metal, thus making the bell an instrument of per- 
cussion, which it should not be. Or, if they swing the bells, 
they swing them only frame high and in a disorder that is not 
inharmonious but which in a musical sense is a jangle. The 
English, at least since the early years of the sixteenth century 
and probably long before, have rung their bells quite another 
way. By means of a pull on a rope they throw their bells 
mouth upwards to the sky so that the clappers strike naturally 
as the bells move, a form of ringing that alone produces the 
full humming tone and the majestic roll of a heavy peal. As 
the bells ascend they are checked before passing the point of 
balance, they fall back, are pulled so as to ascend in the 
opposite direction, are again checked before they can com- 
plete the full citcle, and fall. So they swing, freely upwards 
and downwards. This is the traditional use of church bells in 
this country, and change-ringing, as the English bell-music is 
called, is the traditional way of ringing them. Our bell- 
ringers therefore despise the carillon, and are inclined to regard 
the ringing of tunes and jingles as somewhat childish. What 
they have devised and developed during the centuries is a 
music mathematical, subtly composed and difficult to execute. 
Their swinging bells weave their way from the fundamental 
overture of ‘ rounds ’ through a complicated pattern in which 
each bell constantly moves its place in relation to the others. 
The bells never repeat the order in which they ring until the 
conclusion, when they fall again into ‘ rounds ’—that is, into 
the straightforwatd sounding of each bell in order of weight 
from treble down to tenor. 

Like the race to which they belong, these English bell- 
ringers ate modest about their accomplishments. Yet their 
art when executed by some living experts is as far removed 
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from the infantile sweetness of the carillon as is the music of 
Mozart and Beethoven from the nursery rhythms and cannibal 
noises of the dance bands. There ate altogether about 40,000 
to 50,000 ringers in England, but one hears little about them 
except when one of their older societies makes festival, as did 
the Ancient Society of College Youths in 1937, when they 
celebrated their tercentenary. The College Youths, a London 
fraternity, who ring the bells of St. Paul’s, the Abbey, and 
Southwark, Bow Bells and the bells of other fine City 
churches, is one of the oldest of these societies. Other old 
ones are the Company of St. Stephen’s Ringers, Bristol, 
founded in or before 1620, which exists now only as a social 
body, and the Company of Ringers of Our Blessed Virgin 
Marty of Lincoln, who enrolled their first membets on Septem- 
ber 23rd, 1614. Perhaps it may seem pedantic to give the 
exact date. One gives it in order to prove that these English 
bell-ringers show their inward pride by keeping the chronicle 
of names from generation to generation. The College Youths 
treasute the original volume in which the first Master, a Lord 
Brereton of Cheshire, and his fellows, set down their names 
on November sth, 1637, and the list is continuous to the 
present day, except for a slight break in the eighteenth century 
due to a neglect of the records. Painted on the walls of the 
Ringers’ Chapel in Lincoln Cathedral is the roll of Masters 
from 1614. But the Lincoln company have not, I believe, 
maintained a continuous existence as ringers. Only the 
College Youths have done so. 

One of the expert band who ring at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
was once persuaded to initiate me into the ringers’ mystery. 
One day he took me up the dark winding stone steps, lit only 
as in a castle by narrow apertures in the thick walls, to the 
belfry, where in a double sense he showed me the ropes. St. 
Paul’s tenor weighs 62 cwts.; even the eight bell turns the 
scale at 22 cwts. How is that massive tenor swung easily 
backwards and forwards, as has been described, not in a 
monotonous rhythm neither, but, in certain kinds of peals, 
such as a Cambridge Surprise, altering its pace so as to strike 
in changing order, moving its position constantly in relation 
to the eleven other bells ? One part of the secret is that the 
tenor and other of the heaviest bells do not hang at rest mouth 
downwards. Once having been brought to the inverted 
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position, a heavy bell is kept upside down by means of a 
movable wooden brake or catch. When it is to be rung the 
ringer releases it, the bell swings over the balance, and he has 
to accelerate the momentum of its fall only by a pull that 
swings it as high again. There is, however, much virtue in 
that ‘only.’ If he pulls too lightly the bell will lose its 
impetus, the striking will be out of order, and he may indeed 
find himself unable to accelerate such a mass of metal to its 
original speed. If he pulls too strongly the bell will ascend 
too high and too quickly, with the same disastrous results on 
the ringing, and with the added danger that if he tries to 
remedy his error by holding on to the rope a second too long 
the bell will lift him off his feet and may even throw him head 
first to the rafters. 

But this is the mere technique of rope-pulling, these are 
the outward signs and flourishes of the ringers’ art. Can one 
expound the music of change-ringing to the layman? One 
watches the ringers as they stand on wooden boxes that differ 
in size according to the weight of the bell overhead. In their 
shirt-sleeves, with solemn demeanour, the little circle awaits 
the conductor’s cry of ‘Go!’ Then, one after the other, 
treble first, tenor last, the bells ring out in the plain ding- 
dong-bell of ‘rounds’ until the signal is given to begin 
weaving the decided pattern. They are by then in perfect 
rhythm, and that rhythm must be maintained as they heave at 
the ropes, keeping each bell along its proper path until with 
a shout of ‘ Bob !’ the pattern is thrown into a different form. 
It would be difficult to describe without tedium how they 
follow faultlessly and unfalteringly through the permutations 
of 720 changes of Oxford Treble Bob, or the 5,040 changes 
of Stedman Triples. Technically, nothing under 5,000 
changes counts to-day as a ‘ peal’ in the vocabulary of cam- 
panology ; less than that number is a ‘ touch,’ or section of a 
peal, the smallest division being a ‘ course.’ The record peal 
to date was conducted by a member of the Cathedral band (he 
is a business man in the City, ringers are of all ranks from 
dukes downwards), who with his fellows in a Berkshire 
church after twelve hours of continuous ringing successfully 
completed a peal of 21,363 changes of Stedman Caters. This 
record may one day be surpassed ; not easily, for there are 
limits set by the physical powers of the ringers; but easily 
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enough in the sense that they by no means exhausted the 
possible changes even on the ten bells on which they rang 
this peal. The twelve bells of St. Paul’s—and the Liverpool 
Cathedral ringers will in effect have the same number—their 
thirteenth bell is there so that they may practise on a light 
eight bells of correct octave—would not be exhausted until 
they have been rung in different order exactly 479,001,600 
times. This perhaps is a startling figure, but it may be 
checked by anyone who remembers that three bells are 
limited to six changes (3 X 2), four bells to twenty-four 
changes (4 X 6), but that with five bells the limit expands to 
120 (5 X 24), and so on. 

One has mentioned a ‘ course’ as the smallest section of 
a peal. It also is the key or basis of a peal however many 
changes that peal contains, for the varying fundamental 
patterns that shape the different kinds of peals extend only to 
the length of a ‘ course,’ which averages between seventy and 
eighty changes. By learning the ‘course’ of the chosen 
pattern, the ringer finds his way along a peal of 5,040 changes 
with comparative ease, for succeeding ‘ courses’ in that par- 
ticular peal are only variations of the one pattern, and the 
variations follow an agreed order. The different methods 
bear such attractive titles as Grandsire, Double Norwich, 
Kent Treble Bob, London Surprise, and the like. To learn 
these patterns and the principles upon which they are ela- 
borated to 5,000 or 20,000 changes is only, to be sure, the 
beginning. One may understand a method perfectly well on 
paper and yet fail to co-operate in ringing it properly at the 
ropes. Ringers have to acquire a knack, and as in other things 
—in sport, in art—some are too clumsy ever to achieve 
mastery. In the ringing process known as ‘ hunting,’ especi- 
ally where the bells are ‘hunting down,’ the men at the 
‘sallies,’ as the brightly coloured rope-tails are called, must 
have ‘ rope-sight,’ or the ability to watch all the other ropes 
while pulling their own ; without that they never ring well. 

If one has conveyed, to some small degree, how English 
bell-music is composed and executed, one quite despairs at 
the attempt to explain without confusion the remarkable 
developments in campanology in which different methods are 
spliced, that is, in which separate fundamental patterns are 
interweaved. There are a few, and only afew, who are capable 
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of learning and ringing what is called ‘ Spliced Surprise.’ I can 
assure those who have never heard it that a peal of this kind 
rung on fine-toned handbells by master ringers makes most 
delicate musical entertainment. Such intricate elaborations 
as these are quite modern, and are sufficient evidence that the 
interest in this indigenous English art is still alive. The art 
began to flower into sophistication towards the close of the 
seventeenth century. The first book on the technique of 
ringing and of composing peals was by Fabian Stedman, a 
Cambridge printer, whose Tintinnalogia, or the Art of Ringing, 
was published by him in 1688 and dedicated to the College 
Youths. Original copies of this volume are rare; even the 
Society, which elected Stedman as their Master for the year 
1683, to-day only possesses a nineteenth century reprint. In 
all probability members of the College Youths were the first 
to learn and ring the Stedman ‘ method,’ peals based on which 
are still widely used. Probably the first great performance in 
London was also rung by the College Youths a few years later 
at what is called to-day Southwark Cathedral, where, again 
according to their ancient ‘ peal book,’ members of the Society 
rang three 720’s of Oxford Treble Bob, College Single, and 
Oxford Single, 2,160 changes in all, ‘ being the first time so 
many changes were rung without stopping.’ ‘The reader 
will note from that limit of each peal to 720 changes 
that the Southwark belfry then held only six bells. It was the 
paper elaborations divised by composers of peals at that 
period and the increasing enthusiasm and number of ringers 
that led to the demand for additional bells, six being then the 
maximum number in a ‘ big’ peal. In the eighteenth century, 
as more bells were added to existing ‘ rings,’ peals of 5,040 
changes and over became a commonplace. Seven bells set 
the limit of possible changes at 5,040, but eight bells extended 
it to 40,320. 

Change-ringing before the seventeenth century appears to 
have been of primitive simplicity, though it held the seeds of 
all modern developments. According to a present-day 
authority, Mr. J. Armiger Trollope, in the earliest change- 
ringing one bell only moved its position at one time, all the 
rest ‘lying still’ except as they made room for that one bell. 
These were called Plain Changes. They were worked out, he 
states, in sound mathematical lines, but when extended to five 
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or six bells were both difficult to ring and monotonous to 
hear. They went out of fashion when composers developed 
Cross Peals, in which all the bells moved in and out in a 
formal dance called Doubles and Singles. In the middle of 
the seventeenth centuty the first known composer, Robert 
Roan, wrote the method known as Grandsire; and by 
extending it to a peal for six bells, a Grandsire Bob, he laid 
the foundations of all later compositions.. Mr. Trollope notes 
that Roan was Master of the College Youths in 1652, and, as 
were many of the ringers at that period, that he was a man of 
some social standing. Until about 1850 ringing was more of 
a secular sport than part of the Church service. After the 
Reformation, at any rate, the clergy did not encourage change- 
ringing as a means of calling the congregation to service, 
though they allowed the bells to be used at other time for 
this purpose. This attitude was emphasised under the 
Puritans, who tried unsuccessfully to stop the bells altogether 
as a Popish superstitution. Their prohibition, the present 
Dean of St. Paul’s once remarked, was probably due not so 
much to the fact that the ringing upset their religious pre- 
judices as to the certainty that it gave pleasure to the ringers, 
just as they forbade bear-baiting not because it was a cruelty 
to the animal but because it was enjoyed by the spectators. 
The secularisation of ringing had one curious effect in the 
eighteenth century : it made ringing a popular sport in which 
the various companies were as keenly competitive as in foot- 
ball to-day. Heavy bets wete laid.on rival teams, and records 
in accuracy, speed and length were keenly watched and at 
once wete followed by attempts to surpass them. This tradi- 
tion of sport died hard. After the art of change-ringing lost 
much of its popularity, the tradition survived to the days 
when, with the encouragement of the ecclesiastical authorities, 
ringing grew once more into favour, and as Barham wrote in 
the: Ingoldsby Legends : 
. . » the blythe College Youths—rather old stagers, 


Accustomed for years to pull bell-ropes for wagers, 
Rang faster than ever their ‘ Triple Bob Majors.’ 


One has spoken of ‘rope-sight’ as one of the many 
engaging technical words that have been minted by the bell- 
ringers, and the word leads me back at last to the bells of 
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Liverpool and to the bell-foundry where they are being cast. 
Owing to the unusual weight of the bells, to the great span 
of the vestry tower, and to the record height at which they 
will hang—over 200 feet above the cathedral floor—the ques- 
tion of the bell-frame was complicated by a number of special 
problems. The conventional material used in most English 
belfries is timber, the frame being constructed of huge cross- 
beams of seasoned oak. Oak beams sufficiently large were 
considered nearly impossible to obtain to span the vestry 
tower; iron and steel were thought unsuitable for various 
reasons ; so for the first time it was decided to employ rein- 
forced concrete, and the use of this modern material, together 
with the ample space available, led to a novel design. The 
frame will be circular in shape, and the bells instead of hanging 
as they usually do in two or three straight lines will thus 
swing to and from the tower’s centre. From the structural 
point of view this will reduce the immense vertical and 
horizontal strains and stresses set up by swinging 17 tons of 
metal at such a height ; and by allowing the bell-ropes to fall 
plumb from the ringing wheels to the ringing chamber in a 
circle of minimum diameter it will make ‘ rope-sight ’ easier 
to attain by bringing the ringers as close together as is 
practicable. 

The foundry expected to have the bells, including the great 
bourdon bell, ready well before the stipulated date. But it 
likes to have ample time. Bells that are to last for centuries 
are not to be made ina hurry. In any case it is not possible 
to make good bells quickly. Mass production methods are 
useless here. The very nature of the work requires the crafts- 
man rather than the machine. The essential principles on 
which a bell is moulded and cast differ little from those of 
medieval times, and if Robert Mot, the first master of the 
Whitechapel Bell Foundry, were to return he would find 
himself quite at home with the methods used. He would find 
improvements ; but the only unfamiliar process that would 
require explanation would be the tuning of the bells. Until 
about 100 yeats ago, when the foundry invented a rotary 
machine that thinly shaves the metal until the exact note 
required is obtained (when it is tested by means of tuning- 
forks that register ‘frequencies’ to a nicety), the tuning 
method was to let the craftsman chip the inner rim until his 
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ear was satisfied. Whether scientific tuning is an absolute 
imptovement is a point of controversy. Some ate of the 
opinion that the bells tend to lose ‘ character’ by uniform 
tuning. The reader would not be interested in the argu- 
ments, but it is worth noting that while the rotary machine 
is probably a new method, scientific tuning, by which the 
harmonics of a bell are correctly obtained, was known to the 
famous medieval Flemish bell-founders. Their secret was 
lost, and it was re-discovered in England only by the efforts 
of a Victorian cleric who persuaded bell-founders to put their 
minds to it. The harmonics of a bell consist of the tap note 
(the note we hear), a minor third, a fifth and an octave note 
above the tap note, and an octave hum note below it. These 
notes, as I say, are checked in tuning by applying the tuning 
forks to the relevant parts of the bell, and when they are 
correct the bells are in tune with each other and with them- 
selves. When the harmonics of a bell are thus exactly attuned 
it has been found that the bell’s note is stronger. Trinity 
House, which buys lighthouse and buoy bells from this 
foundry, has discovered from experience that they throw their 
warning sound in a wider radius. I once watched Sir William 
Bragg demonstrate the five notes of a bell, which are called 
‘hum,’ ‘ fundamental,’ , tierce,’ ‘ quint,’ and ‘nominal’ by 
visual means. Using a square metal plate instead of a bell 
he scraped the edge of it with a violin bow, and the sand he 
had sprinkled over the plate moved from those parts of the 
metal that were vibrating to those that were not. By bringing 
out the five notes of a bell he showed how quite different 
patterns were formed in the sand. 

Thus ancient ways are blended with modern methods in 
this church bell-foundry, which is now housed in an early 
Georgian building, once an inn, to which it moved from the 
other side of the Whitechapel Road 200 yeats ago. It was 
established in 1570, some years before the Armada sailed. 
When you first enter the huge raftered workshop and find 
the earthen floor crowded with the dark shapes of bells, the 
smithy fire softly roaring, the anvil ringing to the rhythmic 
strokes of the hammers, the scene is almost incredible after 
just stepping from the speeding London traffic. The foundry 
often receives for retuning bells it cast in early days. I found 
there once a bell just cast, one recast there from fourteenth- 
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century metal when Victoria was a girl, a third made when 
George III was dying, a fourth when Elizabeth was at her 
zenith, a fifth, as could be read in the inscription round the 
rim, ‘made in 1666, yeere of plague, warre, and famine.’ 
Mention of the fourteenth-century bell reminds me that it is 
now forbidden to recast medieval bells. The present master 
gtoans to think of the ancient bells, beautifully decorated and 
inscribed, that have been melted down in his foundry. There 
was a moulder on the staff in mid-Victorian days who felt so 
keenly the destruction of these medieval masterpieces that 
before the melting-pot received them he spent his leisure hours 
making exact drawings of them in Indian ink. Four large 
volumes of these meticulously copied facsimiles are still at 
the foundry, and one marvels not less at the patience of the 
copyist, whose details can be properly appreciated only with a 
magnifying glass, than at the exquisite medizval lettering and 
ornamentation he thus preserved. This craftsman also made 
an elaborate scale drawing of Big Ben, a bell he helped to 
make ; he rendered the picture mote interesting by drawing 
a family grouped round the bell to give a proper appreciation 
of its size. 

But in the same manner that this craftsman moulded Big 
Ben, so Robert Mot moulded the two bells ordered by the 
fifth Dean of Westminster in 1583 and 1598, bells that bear 
his ‘ mark’ and which yet hang in the Abbey belfry. And in 
the same way the bells of Liverpool are being moulded, for this 
vital process has not altered. A bath of mud made of London 
clay mixed with horsehair and horse manure is first com- 
pounded: the hair binds the mud; the manure aerates it so 
that gases created when the molten metal touches it can more 
easily escape. This mixture is slapped by hand slowly and 
carefully on to two iron bell cases. The mud is placed on the 
inside of the ‘ cope,’ the larger case, and on the outside of the 
‘core,’ the smaller one. Shaped to these casings by moulding 
strickles of carefully calculated measure (the huge strickle that 
shaped Big Ben is still in the foundry), when the mud has 
dried and the cope drops over the core, the space in between 
is the shape, size and thickness of the desired bell. These 
moulds, now clamped together, are placed at the bottom of a 
pit dug in the foundry and are buried in loose soil so that 
only a hole into which the metal is poured and a venthole for 
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the gases engendered to escape are left uncovered. Blocks 
of mixed copper and tin are then thrown into the furnace, and 
when they are melted the liquid is let loose and pours in a 
swift stream of glowing red almost silently into the orifice. 
Some of us who were privileged to watch the casting of the 
Liverpool tenor bell threw sixpences into the furnace. 

The intricate calculations that allow for shrinkage of the 
metal and of the mould while cooling so that the cast bell 
will emerge roughly to its correct weight and note are based 
on formule passed on through generations of Master founders 
in Whitechapel, whose names and years of service are not 
matter of conjecture. A ‘family tree’ that includes all of 
Mot’s successors is kept at the foundry. ‘The founder’s 
‘mark’ on bells that hang in belfries from the Tyne to the 
Severn also record these names indelibly. In this foundry the 
foreman has always followed his master if a blood relation 
could or would not succeed. Thus Mot was followed by his 
foreman, Joseph Carter, in 1606. The list of names spans the 
centuries. In 1865, for example, the joint masters were Mears 
and Stainbank, the senior partner being directly descended 
from a line of Mears at the foundry, the first member of which 
was junior partner in 1782. For the last seventy-three years 
the firm has kept to its Victorian title, though the present 
master is Mr. A. A. Hughes, son of Arthur Hughes, who as 
manager succeeded A. S. Lawson, who became Stainbank’s 
partner when Mears died. The Hughes and Lawsons were 
related. Hereditary craftsmanship is to be found also in the 
men at the foundry, most of whom have followed fathers and 
grandfathers who were there before them. It is obvious even 
to the casual visitor that these men take the greatest pride and 
interest in the work they are doing. Indeed, when with a 
faint hissing sound the molten metal has poured into the last 
mould, when drawn cool from the pit the last of the Liverpool 
bells has been tuned and polished, when, finally, a clapper 
hammered out in the smithy has been fixed inside, then it may 
surely be said that something has been made that only an 
inherited skill could create. 


Joun SHAND. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Marginal Comment, by Harold Nicolson (Constable, 5s. net). 


An echo of the political past and a gentle record of our 
retreat from ‘ appeasement,’ this collection of Mr. H. Nicol- 
son’s weekly comments in the Spectator from January to 
August of this year, is a reminder that wit and politics may 
exist amicably together without cynicism. 

Some people will misunderstand Mr. Nicolson and find 
his attitude superior and his wit sarcastic. Uncertain of his 
meaning, they will fix triumphantly upon the elegant super- 
ficialities with which this book abounds, and deliberately 
ignore its more serious purpose. But behind this studied 
elegance and polished style, the author betrays a deep anxiety 
which, week by week, he has tried to impress upon an 
unwilling public, though however great this anxiety may have 
been, however serious the situation, he writes with the detach- 
ment and poise of a diplomat. 

For people like Mr. Nicolson, who recognised the 
imminence of this present catastrophe, weeks, months, even 
yeats ago, the apathy and escapism of the educated and influen- 
tial classes had become unbearable. The accusation fre- 
quently heard in France, that the English were ‘ making the 
ostrich’ was only too true. How deeply moved he must 
have been, to write that ‘spiritually and intellectually we 
ate the most cowardly people on this globe ! ” 

This book will not make good reading for the sad army 
of ‘appeasers,’ although in the bustle and importance of 
their war-work they may conveniently forget their pre-war 
defeatism. 

Even as late as August, there were many who treated 
evety mention of war and of air raids with scorn. On Match 
17th, Mr. Nicolson wrote, ‘ to suggest that the menace to our 
safety and independence is an ever-present menace, is regarded 
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as disloyalty to our tribal medicine man, and as indicative of 
“ war-mongering ” or fear.’ 

While the upper classes of England were lulled into a false 
sense of security by Herr von Ribbentrop and his English 
friends, Mr. Nicolson found reassurance in the attitude of the 
general public. It is not of them that he wrote ‘ “why is it 

. . that the British people in losing their idealism have also 
lost their sense of reality ?””’ He leaves us with the impres- 
sion that if ‘ Fiihrer’s,’ Cabinet Ministers and Ambassadors 
had drunk fewer cups of tea with the peerage and more 
glasses of beer with the people, the course of history might 
have been changed. He is obsessed with the urgent need for 
an awakening from the opium dream of ‘ peace in our time,’ 
and the recognition of unpleasant facts. 

At the moment when our minds are preoccupied by 
practical problems, a dispassionate study of the events that 
led up to the declaration of September 3rd may be morally 
impossible. All that Mr. Nicholson feared has come to pass, 
and it may need some courage for those who were antago- 
nistic to his point of view to read this book, and face the 
truth that it was their weakness which contributed so largely 
to the great catastrophe. 

Although Marginal Comment deals mostly with questions 
and attitudes that are now past history, and for the most 
part, irremediable, there is one phrase which touches on a 
seemingly persistent weakness in British political thought. 
On June 3rd, Mr. Nicolson wrote: ‘ Great Britain hitherto 
had been paralysed by fear of seeming provocative: it was 
time for us to realise that only by risking provocation could 
we serve as a deterrent.’ The days are past when the word 
‘ provocation ” should matter. 

Mr. Nicolson is never discourteous. He very much 
dislikes being unkind, but his sense of fastidiousness is such 
that M. Pierre Flandin has a small and remote paragraph 
where we can learn without tears as much as we need to know 
about him. As a rule Mr. Nicolson’s malice is gentle and 
always in the best of taste. It has, moreover, a decorative 
quality which makes it curiously impersonal. 

If there are paragraphs which are rather obviously 
‘ padding,’ and where there is little matter but much literary 


flourish, there are others where he is brilliant. His descrip- 
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tion of Lord Curzon and the Lausanne Conference is masterly. 
However cosmopolitan we may be, it will be impossible not 
to feel after reading this paragraph that ‘foreigners are a 
mistake ’—confident of our overwhelming superiority over 
these poor creatures. 

There is a good deal of attractive frivolity in this book. 
There are delightful anecdotes about the Dutch, the Yugo- 
slavs and the Turks. He dances lightly through the kitchen, 
dallies in the garden, crosses the Channel on a small yacht, 
and is constantly overhearing other people’s conversations in 
railway trains—usually to his great distress, as the speakers 
either seem to know too little—being English—or too much 
—being foreign. Undoubtedly, one of the most delightful 
qualities of this book is its sense of style, its cultured and 
tolerant attitude, and its mellowness of thought. Mr. 
Nicolson’s technical skill is such that he achieves a rate spon- 
taneity and freshness. 

One of the most moving passages in Marginal Comment is 
a quotation from Thomas Mann’s letter to the Dean of Bonn 
University after he had learnt that his name had been struck 
from the Roll of Honorary Doctors there. Here is all the 
dignity of ‘ man’s unconquerable mind ’—and if in our darker 
moments, however sure we may be of what we are fighting 
against, we forget what we are fighting to preserve, it is 
perhaps in those three words that we may find an answer. 


E. Scorr-Monracu. 


Leben ohne Tod (Gedichte der Ernenerung), by Karl Hagner 
(Chr. Kaiser Verlag, Munich). 


The religious Crisis of our day has left its mark on 
German letters; indeed, the conflict is the substance of the 
best, almost of the on/y contemporary German literature 
that has any greatness, a greatness unsurpassed in Europe 
to-day. 

Not since Luther has there been German prose like that of 
the ‘ Confessional’ theologians, Asmussen, Dibelius, Vogel, 
Niemoeller, and Karl Barth (who, though not a German, 
belongs to the*same theological and literary school). The 
prose of Karl Barth’s famous pamphlet, the first in the series 
entitled Theologische Existenz heute, is compatable with that of 
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the Areopagitica. Niemoeller is pre-eminent for courage, 
crystalline integrity, and singleness of purpose rather than for 
subtlety of intellect. His sermons are more impressive when 
heard than when read. But in his letters—notably those 
which he addressed to the German Ministry of Ecclesiastical 
Affairs—have all the polemical power of ‘ Junius,’ as well as 
a moral grandeur that belongs to a world very remote from 
the world in which ‘ Junius ’ lived. 

So far the marvellous tradition of German hymnology 
has been little influenced by the religious Crisis. Vogel’s 
versification of the Psalms have not quite the stark immediacy 
of Gerhardt and the early German hymn-writers. 

In Germany, as in England, religious poetry had almost 
ceased to exist. Rilke’s Stundenbuch is not religious but 
romantic. In his profound and powerful Duineser Elegien Rilke 
reveals a king of pagan immanentism that has but a distant 
kinship with true religiosity (to write poetry, even good 
poetry, on religion is not to be a religious poet). 

We in this country know nothing about Karl Hagner. 
He would seem to be a youngish man and—unless we are 
mistaken—a member of the ‘Confessional Church.’ His 
Leben ohne Tod is an impressive ‘ Zeitdokument’; and much 
more, for, in association with genuine poetic power, it has 
that religiosity for which there has been such a hunger all 
these years. It is an intensely subjective narrative in thirty 
twelve-line stanzas of the poet’s progress from a strong 
earth-bound secular religion (he would seem to have been a 
convinced National Socialist) through an immense despair 
to faith in the Redeemer. 

The thirty stanzas are ordered in three parts of ten stanzas 
each. In the first part (Aufgereckt sind wir der Mensch) the poet 
is arrogantly defiant of Death. In the second he is over- 
whelmed by Death’s omnipresence and omnipotence. In the 
third he has overcome the fear of Death through submission 
to God’s will. 

The quality of National Socialist literature is so wretched 
that ideas made familiar by Hitler, Rosenberg, and others, 
acquire a strangeness when expressed in refined and measured 
language. 
ty The Will to Power and the domineering pride in Power, 
or the sense of Power achieved, pervade the first part : 
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Wir sind die Sicheren, im gleichen Gang 
Der Tage ueben wird en gleichen Sinn, 
uns stark zu wissen ohne Ueberschwang, 
und nie zu zaudern vor dem Neubeginn. 


So does the arrogant neo-paganism of the Third Realm : 


So unerhoert erdachten wir uns nie 

Das Menschensein, so ohne Mass entfacht. 
Doch nun erkannten wir, dass nach uns schrie 
Des Gottes Wollen, der in uns erwacht. 


So does the repudiation of Christianity as the faith that 
‘asks only for the poor and lowly, so that there may be an 
abyss between God and His servants . . . so that a godlike 
tace may never arise’ : 


Was soll uns dieses Menschsein, das Geschick 
Nicht mit der eignen Faust zu formen weiss, 


Das nur die Armen und Geringen will, 

Damit die Kluft sei zwischen Gott und Knecht, 
Damit der Himmel nicht zur Erde quill 

Und aufersteh das goettergleich Geschlecht ! 


Part 2 (Komm herab, du Trost der Welt!) is dark with 
the discovery that the Will which seemed so masterful was 
broken from the beginning, with horror of Life and even 
greater horror of Death: 


Du bist das Ende, unausweichlich wahr 
Zerbrechen wir an dir und keine Flucht 
Kann uns Verlorne retten, sinnlos klar 
Sind wir der Halm fuer deiner Sense Wucht. 


Throughout these verses there is not one topical reference. 
The ‘situation’ is never indicated. Hitler and the contem- 
porary teligious conflict might never have existed. What is 
said might have been said any time since the beginning of the 
Christian era, for the religious Crisis of our day is, and always 
has been, implicit in the Christian Challenge as such. Only 
it is so much plainer now—and yet so little perceived—than in 
so-called ‘ normal ’ times. 

Hagner makes no reference to National Socialism or the 
* Confessional Church’ or even to Luther. There is no 
specific mention of the world as it is to-day. And yet, these 
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verses ate so topical as to seem impregnated with the hour 
and more completely actual and present than any article in 
any newspaper—and yet timeless. 

All who were ever wrung with the temptation exer- 
cised by the Kingdoms of this World and by the obdurate 
impulse to disobey the First Commandment, and by the eternal 
human preference for the safe rendering unto Cesar over the 
difficult and dangerous rendering unto God, will be pro- 
foundly moved by the Third Part (Hoch gepriesen sei der Herr) ! 
with its love of Life, and love that is all the greater because 
Life is not our own and may be taken from us any time, and 
by the final triumphant confrontation with Death, ‘ the dark 
Door to God’s great Light’ : 


Du bist verloren Tod, wie bist du arm ! 


Du kannst uns nicht verderben, denn dein Thron 
Ist umgestossen, weil sich einer fand, 

Der staerker ist denn du, da Gottes Sohn 

Dich niederbrach und aus dem Grab erstand. 

Du wirst uns finden, wenn dein Herr dich schickt, 
Dass du uns leitest vor sein Angesicht. 

Wir gehen hin und sind von dir beglueckt, 

Du dunkles Tor zu Gottes grossem Licht.’ 


PETER GURNEY. 


Moses and Monotheism, by Sigmund Freud (Hogarth Press and 
the Institute of Psycho-Analysis, 1939, 85. 6d. net). 


In his Bampton Lectures of last year, entitled Prophecy and 
Divination, Dr. Guillaume laid a stress that may have been a 
surprise to some of his readers on the work of Moses in 
Hebrew religion. The tendency for some time, at least among 
Old Testament scholars of the Higher Critical School, had 
been to lay great emphasis on the monotheistic teaching of 
the Prophets and to show considerable reserve with regard to 
the religion of Moses and the nature of his theology. In its 
extreme form this tendency involved something like a com- 
plete obliteration of Moses as a historical person. Dr. 
Guillaume, himself a distinguished adherent of the Critical 
School, showed no such scepticism ; in his pages Moses lived 
as a gteat leader and teacher. This reversion to tradition is 
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still more marked in the most recent work of the late Professor 
Freud. Moses was a man of great ability, who, about the 
year 1350B.C., led a company of Israelites out of Egypt. He 
taught a strictly monotheistic doctrine; and when in the 
eighth and later centuries the prophets taught with increasing 
conviction that there was one supreme God, and only one, 
they were returning to the religion of Moses. 

That is what may be called the conservative side of Freud’s 
book, and it is indispensable to the whole of his argument. 
But it is the elements and suggestions which are far from 
being conservative that give the book its special character, 
and will, according to the judgment which prevails with 
regard to them, determine its place among the contributions 
that its author has made to knowledge. 

Here, then, is his theory with its mingled historical and 
psychological features. Moses was an Egyptian, a follower in 
religion of Iknaton, the king who made the cult of the Sun- 
God Aton the stepping-stone to an exclusive monotheism. 
He died in 1358, and in Egypt his religion was swept away. 
Moses taught it to the Hebrews whom he led out of Egypt ; 
after a time, however, they turned against him and murdered 
him. Sometime later another leader, afterwards confused 
with the original Moses, appeared, and was largely responsible 
for the dedication of the people to the cult of a very different 
god—Jahve. Yet the religion of the Egyptian Moses did 
not die; it lived on, though ‘ repressed,’ for centuries, a 
‘dormant tradition,’ which, however, slowly returned, and 
“succeeded in transforming the God Jahve into the Mosaic 
God.’ But that is not all ; the murder by the Jews of Moses 
was a tepetition of the murder, constantly repeated among 
primeval men, of the father of the horde by his sons, an act 
which stood at the beginning of a process of religious and 
social development which led to totemism—the worship of 
a father-substitute, and to exogamy with its abandonment of 
matriage with mother or sister. It is this, repeated by the 
Jews in the case of Moses, but never acknowledged by them, 
which gives the clue to their tragic history and isolation. 
And what they did not acknowledge St. Paul did through his 
interpretation of the death of Christ ; his doctrine of expiation 
relieved those who accepted it of all sense of guilt, And 
because the murder of Christ was the murder of the Son of 
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God Christianity became a ‘ Son religion,’ and the Father was 
displaced. As compared with Judaism, Christianity is not 
thoroughly monotheistic; its triumph meant ‘a renewed 
victory of the Amon priests over the God of Iknaton.’ 

The skill with which Freud has built up his theory and the 
modesty with which he writes when he is on ground where he 
lacks expert knowledge give the book an attractive character, 
but cannot conceal its radical weaknesses. The murder of 
Moses, which he declares to be ‘ an indispensable part of our 
reasoning,’ has not a scrap of real historical evidence to back 
it. Only one Old Testament scholar, E. Sellin, is quoted in 
its favour ; Hosea and other, unnamed, prophets are said to 
point to the tradition, but no definite references are given. 
Freud relies on Robertson Smith’s totem theory for his own 
description of primitive religion. He knows that Robertson 
Smith’s theory has been discarded by later ethnologists. He 
tightly remarks that this does not prove that they are to be 
followed ; but adds the truly astonishing observation that 
‘I am not an ethnologist, but a psycho-analyst. It was my 
good right to select from ethnological data what would serve 
me for my analytic work.’ This is hardly a satisfactory way 
of determining the true nature of primitive religion. 

As to the strictly psycho-analytical side of the discussion, 
it is reasonable to ask whether the analysis of events in the 
life of the individual, even assuming that Freud’s theories 
give a correct account of the way in which those events 
occur, with the distinction between the Ego and the Id, is a 
sufficiently strong foundation for such a theory of historical 
religious development as is here presented. And when we 
reach such an opinion as that apparently, apart from the 
mutder of Moses and the ‘supposed judicial murder’ of 
Christ, there could have been no ‘ genesis of monotheism,’ 
we may well ask whether any doctrine of the origins of belief 
in One God has ever been more insecurely based. One can 
well understand Freud’s desire to add, as it were, to his life’s 
work a final chapter, showing that man’s ascent to the 
sublimest heights of religious belief can be explained through 
psycho-analysis. It is a chapter marked by much subtlety 
and brilliance ; but, so far from its thesis being proved, it 
does not begin to appear probable. 

J. K. Mozzey. 
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The Dynasts and the Post-War Age in Poetry, by Amiya 
Chakravarty (Oxford University Press, 75. 6d.). 


A great deal of pains has been devoted to the writing of 
this book. It is possible, even probable, that the author is 
a man of extreme poetic sensibility. Yet nowhere is there any 
indication that he is conscious of that subtle and quivering 
life of words which alone gives, for English readers, the 
reaction ‘ Here is poetry.’ 

Hardy, as a poet, occupies a peculiar position. His 
language is divested, as is that of scarcely any other poet, 
of any penumbra of suggestion. More than the writers of 
the eighteenth century, he says what he means. And this is a 
circumstance all the more startling as he stands midway 
between ages in which the exploiting of the atmospheric 
properties of language has been carried on as never before. 
This accurate aridity of style forces the critic to give first 
place either, if he is primarily a philosopher, to the ideas, or, 
if his interest remains still largely poetic, to the architectonics 
of any given work. Dr. Chakravarty rightly appreciating the 
position, honours both, and indeed emphasises the former in 
his subtitle, but commendably allows the latter to govern his 
attack. 

From this position two results follow. The whole 
difficulty that stands in the way of Hardy’s acceptance by an 
English mind—the lumpish insensitiveness of his verse 
style—is completely left out of account. The truth of what 
he says, in other words, is discussed as one might discuss the 
validity of a series of propositions in philosophy, instead of 
being considered in terms of the effectiveness or not of the 
poetic experience. And on the broader issue, when we are 
told that ‘ The Dynasts was chosen as a promontory from 
whence to view the turbulent stretches of modern verse,’ we 
can scarcely be expected to realise that this is going to end 
in the ignominious dismissal of contemporary poetic drama 
wherever it fails to conform to the standard pattern thus set 
up by Hardy. 

The queer attitude adopted to Mr. Eliot’s Murder in the 
Cathedral is a case in point. The play is definitely stylised. 
It is a kind of Noh drama. The characters are posed, even 
to the use of individual metrical frames for speech, much as 
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the saints in the art of Byzantium. A situation thus rigidly 
established is analysed with profound insight, and taken out 
of the temporal connotation so that the whole play becomes 
what in a briefer poem would be a symbol. Yet Dr. 
Chakravarty, misled by his preoccupation with The Dynasts, 
notes only the development from The Waste Land towards an 
increasing vividness in the living beings who embody Mr. 
Eliot’s conflicting ideas, and therefore condemns the 
‘unreality ’ of the tempters and priests in this play. Generally 
speaking, it may be said that to an English reader, quite apart 
from the soundness of their implied theory, writers like 
Messrs. Eliot, Auden, Spender, Day Lewis and MacNeice do 
have a clear, convincing and direct poetic meaning, as Hardy 
has not. They are, in fact, ‘ simple, sensuous and passionate,’ 
and such a statement as that ‘ their materials and their theories 
and valuations, so long developed in separation, are showing 
signs of being brought together,’ may have some point to a 
Marxist, but can have none to the student of poetry. 

Several matters of detail might be selected for criticism. 
We all know, of course, that the ’nineties, historically, were 
the blossoming period of Shaw, Kipling, Wells, Bennett, 
Davidson, Henley and the Yellow Press. But Dr. Chakravarty 
is wrong in thinking that when we refer to the nineties we 
mean precisely that. On the contrary, we mean the last 
delicate flower of the esthetic and decadent movements, and 
no appendix, however crammed with references, will ever 
alter our understanding of the term. On p. 85 he reveals 
the fact that, not having been encouraged to read outside 
the recognised selections, he is unaware of the painfully close 
contact which both Wordsworth and Shelley maintained 
with s¢heir ‘ contemporary life.’ His generalisations about 
the Imagists and the Sitwells are very much open to question. 
‘ The flower and foliage of poetry were replaced by metallic 
cubes.” Where? And in any case how are ‘ metallic cubes ’ 
more to be reprehended than the wooden blocks and philo- 
sophical forms against which the reader of Hardy may 
complain of having ‘ barked his shins’? And why ‘ political 
walz’ for Mr. Spender’s Vienna? 

The top-heaviness of the book is obviously due to its 
being only part of a bigger study, and these comments may 
be of use in suggesting modifications in approach or phrasing. 

Vor. CXXVI—No. 753 x® 
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Of the major section, which handles The Dynasts itself, one 
must say that it is full of valuable analysis, and that the thesis 
that Hardy brooded over the Napoleonic subject until it took 
life in a peculiarly personal vision of the unconscious will 
gtadually becoming conscious, and that he accepted this 
interpretation under compulsion of his material and not 
because he had read Schopenhauer is proved up to the hilt. 
It is, I think, the first time that the influence of Hardy’s work 
on the younger poets has been so interestingly and profitably 
discussed. But the post-post-wat generation to which they 
belong differs from those of Lascelles Abercrombie and Mr. 
Blunden in finding Hardy largely unreadable, so that I should 
be rather inclined to say that it was a case of parallel develop- 
ment, induced by obscure and forgotten memories. The 
relationship is not so open or obvious as Dr. Chakravarty 
thinks. 
BENJAMIN GILBERT Brooks. 


Beware of the English, compiled by W. G. Knop (Hamish 


Hamilton, 85. 6d.). 


This book has been carefully compiled and has an excellent 
preface ; but one wonders if the average English reader will 
have the patience to wade through the diatribes against his 
country. Anti-English outbursts seem to run in cycles in 
Germany. The present writer was in Germany at the outbreak 
of the South African War when newspaper articles and 
cartoons similar to those in this book were widespread. But 
hostile as the German Press was as a whole to Great Britain 
at that time, there were exceptions, such as the Frankfurter 
Zeitung and Kélnische Zeitung, In present-day Germany, 
however, if Hitler flings mud at England, the whole German 
Press follows suit. Following the Boer War, if not indeed 
some time before its conclusion, hostility to England died 
down, although numbers of books by so-called military 
experts were published in Germany on a future war in which 
England would be invaded and the British Empire perish. 
But during the period immediately preceding the Great War, 
telations between Britain and Germany were more cordial 
than they had been for a long time. After the war the feelings 
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of friendship towards England were revived, mainly owing 
to the decent behaviour of the British army of occupation 
and owing to the great hatred against France. A book, 
entitled Der Geist der englischen Politik, by Hermann Kantoro- 
wicz, which is extremely pro-British and defends and explains 
the very events which are the subject of hostile articles in 
Germany to-day, had a large sale in Germany. 

A nation like Great Britain, with its vast Empire and one 
so dependent on international trade for its well-being, must 
inevitably have its difficulties, and these are the main themes 
in the book under review. There is a distinct atmosphere of 
‘ Schadenfreude ’ throughout the articles. Be it noted that 
there is no English word for ‘ Schadenfreude,’ which broadly 
means delight in somebody else’s discomfiture. 

The cartoons are, with a few exceptions, crudely drawn, 
and have none of the subtle humour produced by the leading 
English cartoonists. The present writer, when told by a 
German (who had never been to England) that England was 
the ‘land without music,’ retorted that Germany was the 
‘land without humour.’ The fact that in Germany humour 
is kept out of everyday life and is a matter for the specialist, 
explains a great deal that is puzzling in German mentality. 
During the Great War the German ‘ Hymn of Hate ’ was the 
theme of innumerable jokes in England, as was the slogan 
‘ Gott strafe England.’ A German would never make slogans 
directed against his country the subject of ridicule. He would 
treat them with ponderous seriousness. Germans who have 
seen English skits and burlesques on the ‘Hymn of Hate’ 
and ‘Gott strafe England’ were bewildered at what they 
considered English irreverence. Self-mockery is one of 
England’s most frequent forms of humour. In Germany it 
is non-existent. 

The fact that a book like Beware of the English should be 
published at all in this country speaks for itself. ‘The publica- 
tion of an anti-German book is unthinkable in Hitler’s 
Germany. ‘There is a significant passage on p. 78: ‘ The 
British have often given a superficial impression of decadence 
. . . at the outbreak of the World War certain appearances 
could also be regarded as symptoms of decay. But in this 
terrible trial of strength the British people again did its 
utmost and achieved outstanding results.’ Germany will find 
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that Britain is more resolute and better prepared than she was 
in 1914. 

There is an amusing article (p. 93) on what is ‘ shocking’ 
in England. Here the writer makes the same mistake as the 
French used to do by attributing to the word ‘ shocking’ a 
meaning that it never possessed. On p. 98 we read ‘ on such 
occasions one often hears “ The Land of Dole and Glory ” 
sung in an ironical rendering of the English national anthem.’ 
This is the first time we have heard that ‘ Land of Hope and 
Glory ’ is the British National Anthem. 

On p. 139 the late Joseph Chamberlain is referred to as 
‘ Lord Chamberlain.’ 

H. E. LatiMer-VoIGut. 


War In ASIA 


The Case against Japan, by Charles R. Shepherd (Jarrolds, 
75. 6d. net). 


The People’s War, by I. Epstein (Gollancz, 75. 6d. net). 


Both volumes are first-hand records of facts. C. R. 
Shepherd has for a quarter of a century been a close student 
of Oriental affairs and in constant contact with Chinese on 
both sides of the Pacific. His book is of great value to every 
student of East Asiatic politics. Moreover, it is very instruc- 
tive for the discussion of present-day European policy. It 
tells the story how an aggression developed during half a 
century, consistently, inexorably, undeterred—and unchecked. 
The propagandist accompaniment to that aggression is of no 
less interest than the facts themselves. In recent years we 
have been accustomed in Europe to witness how Govern- 
ments will perpetrate most shameful acts of aggression to the 
tune of declarations of the noblest principles of international 
morality. But it is in the Far East that this method was first 
tested. When on the occasion of Japan’s declaration of 
war on Germany and the occupation of Kiaochow by her 
troops in 1914 the American Press could not refrain from 
expressing anxiety about the war aims of Japan, the then 
Prime Minister of Japan, Count Okuma, solemnly declared 
in a message to an American newspaper: ‘ As Prime Minister 
of Japan I have stated, and I now again state, to the people of 
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America and of the world, that Japan has no ulterior motive, 
no desire to secure more territory, no thought of depriving 
China or any other peoples of anything which they now 
possess. . . . My Government and my people have given 
their word and their pledge, which will be as honourably kept 
as Japan keeps promises.’ This utterance now seems grimly 
humorous, remarks Mr. Shepherd, in the light of Japan’s 
subsequent depredations. 

England, France and Italy were compelled during the wat 
of 1914-18 to put up with Japanese aggression in China. 
President Wilson had to give in to the joint pressure of the 
Allies in Europe and of Japan at the Peace Conference. But 
such of his advisers as Rob. Lansing and General T. H. 
Bliss considered those concessions as a dangerous mistake. 
In a letter to the President they wrote: ‘If we support 
Japan’s claim, we abandon the democracy of China to the 
domination of the Prussianized militarism of Japan. We 
shall be sowing dragons’ teeth. It can’t be right to do wrong 
even to make peace. Peace is desirable, but there are things 
dearer than peace, namely, justice and freedom.’ 

Mr. Shepherd draws a history of the diplomatic and mili- 
tary conquest of Korea and Manchuria, as well as that of 
Japanese expansion in Northern China, written with vigour 
and well documented. His last chapter, ‘ As Japan Sees It,’ 
makes good reading: it gives arguments of Japan’s expan- 
sionists. ‘The reader of these arguments cannot deny that 
there is a certain logic behind them. The starting-point is— 
here as in any other expansionism—‘ self-defence.’ Under the 
eyes of a whole school of Japanese thought—of historians, 
statesmen and strategists—Japanese conquests on the East 
Asiatic Continent are nothing but the erection of a big defence 
line against the Russian Empire. An American theoretician 
of Japanese expansion, George B. Rea, Counsellor to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Manchukuo, puts it this way : 
‘We see Russia entrenched in Mongolia, with strategic rail- 
ways encircling its Western border. . . . Faced with this 
formidable menace to her security, what could Japan do? 
Was she expected to wait until Russia was ready for the next 
forwatd move? ... Should Japan have appealed to the 
Powers for permission to defend herself?’ It is not too 
difficult to discern that such an ideal of complete ‘ self- 
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defence ’ and ‘ safety ’ will hardly stop short of anything but 
the conquest of the globe. 

I. Epstein shows much sympathy for Chinese Communism, 
and his book, no doubt, bears the mark of propaganda. But, 
in spite of all that, it is an extraordinarily instructive piece of 
wotk. The author had lived in China since childhood, 
and since the start of the present Japanese campaign in China 
he spent many months on the front and in the rear behind the 
lines of the fighting armies. He is thus an eye-witness in the 
direct sense of the word. The book contains almost 
exclusively accounts of facts and very little comment, which 
is its greatest advantage. Its purpose is to explain the miracle 
of Chinese resistance to the Japanese invasion. It is of interest 
not only to the student of politics but firstly, perhaps, to the 
sociologist. A European is invariably inclined to judge the 
wat between Japan and China in his own way, with his 
own set canons. In this aspect we deal with the war as an 
armed conflict between two nations and two armies. But in 
reality the Chinese nation, in the modern sense of the word, is 
in the process of making. It is this war, indeed, that forges 
the Chinese peasant in the remote provinces into becoming a 
nation, welding fat-away provinces into an entity, bringing 
home to them the consciousness of national unity. Mr. 
Epstein’s plastic pictures reveal how this new national con- 
sciousness gathers momentum. 

Of still greater value is that the author shows how this 
new nationhood finds itself expressed and embodied in the 
new national army to be set up. Indeed, the formation of the 
national consciousness can be accomplished only through the 
army and in the army, one is inseparable from the other. How 
the human dust of peasant villages brings about the formation 
of a people’s army, how the partisans turn into regular 
soldiers, how the guerilla fighting is being led, provided for, 
financed in the rear of Japanese advance—all that is masterly 
depicted on the pages of Mr. Epstein’s book. 

The author is, though, too much of a propagandist and 
too little of a sociologist to grasp the whole problematics 
of these developments. He knowingly—or is it uncon- 
sciously ?—eludes many questions so as not to be disturbed 
in his propaganda of national unity. Otherwise he would 
have dealt more thoroughly with, say, the relations between 
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the military and the political command within the army, 
between the military commander and the political commissar, 
a question well known from the history of the Soviet Red 
Army. Again, there is too much of the official revolutionary 
optimism in his view of the relations between Kuomintang 
and the Chinese Communist Party. But for all these defects— 
the outcome of his attitude—Mr. Epstein will fully make up 
with the rich and plastic material he offers. 

His book was concluded as late as in April, 1939. That 
adds the point of actuality. That is why the conclusion of 
this good and essentially objective observer is especially 
valuable: ‘ An army still essentially undefeated. A partisan 
movement actively challenging Japanese control of the occu- 
pied areas. Unprecedented development of internal com- 
munications, of industry in the hinterland, and of new routes 
connecting China with the rest of the world. A national 
United Front which, though still unsufficiently strong, stood 
firmer than ever before for resistance to the ultimate victory.’ 
Maybe there is a bit of exaggerated optimism in that. But it is 
hatd fact that Japan has not succeeded after over two years 
of bitter fighting to crush the spirit of resistance in the 
Chinese people. On the contrary, one can safely assume that 
that spirit is gathering and sutging in the people. Mr. 
Epstein’s book must be considered an important contribution 
to the history and the sociology of the heroic struggle of the 
Chinese people. 

GREGORY BIENSTOCK. 


A History of the Canadian West to 1870-71, by Arthur S. 
Morton, M.A.(Edin.) F.R.S.C., Head of the Department 
of History of the University of Saskatchewan (Nelson 
& Co.) 


It has been a great privilege and a great delight to read 
Professor Morgan’s History of the Canadian West to 1870-71. 
Anyone who, like myself, has lived in a prairie province and 
loved it, will naturally con over the familiar names of the 
explorers and early settlers with the interest born of admiration 
of their exploits, and of experience of what some of their 
difficulties from the severity of the climate and the lack of 
transport must have been. But no less to those, who have 
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not yet been there, will this book appeal as one of the very 
stuff of which history is made—the heroism and perseverance 
of those, who undertook to chart unknown regions, to deal 
with savages, to forego the easier natural pleasures of home 
and family life, in order to break the trail for others. 

Professor Morgan’s work is the outcome of many years’ 
reseatch in Western Canada, in the archives of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, and in the ‘ Jesuit Relation.’ He quotes from 
the daily entries of the factors’ journals, and the corte- 
spondence of the forts with the Governor and the Committee 
in London, bringing to light many a hitherto unexplained 
detail, thereby giving the ‘ torso’ of the work the qucanmig 
spirit of the men concerned. 

The preface tells us ‘ the work is devoted to the history 
before confederation of that part of Canada which lay north 
of Lower Canada that was, and north and west of Upper 
Canada. An attempt is made to treat the region as essentially 
a unit. True, the exploration of, say, Hudson Bay, might 
not seem to be connected in the remotest degree with that of 
the Pacific coast, but, after all, the one and the other issued 
in a traffic in furs, and in time the fur trade of the continent 
from Labrador to the Columbia and the Pacific Sea was 
brought under one controlling “ concern,” the North West 
Company, and from 1821 the Hudson’s Bay Company, by 
which the North West Company was absorbed. Nor is its 
unity wholly destroyed when the movement of settlement 
westward introducesanewtheme. ‘The fur trade still remains 
the centre of the narrative—a fur trade slowly yielding ground 
to agricultural colonisation.’ 

The activities of the Hudson’s Bay Company, covering 
250 years, constitute the most continuous factor in the history 
of Western Canada. The claim that the Company held the 
west for the British Empire during 1670-1870 is well-founded. 
During these two centuries the Company’s influence was 
political as well as commercial. Following the organisation 
of the west under the Confederation, the Company’s activities 
were narrowed to the sphere of commerce. For the purpose 
of review the history of the 200 years has been studied under 
the following topics: the founding of the Company in 
1670 under Prince Rupert, cousin of Charles Il, who gave 
his name to ‘ Rupert’s Land’; the trade rivalry between the 
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English and French begun by Groseilliers and Radisson ; 
the explorations of La Vérendrye (1731-38-42) and his sons ; 
the growth of the fur trade between the Indians and the 
white people, including the interlopers, who ignored the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s charter ; the trade rivalry between 
the Hudson’s Bay Company and the Canadians (who united 
to form the North West Company); the explorations of 
Mackenzie and Hearne ; Lord Selkirk’s Colony (1812-1818) ; 
the union of 1821 between the rival companies of Hudson’s 
Bay and the North West under the able governorship of 
George Simpson, whose even-handed and impersonal adminis- 
tration led the two factions into a common loyalty to one 
another and to the Company ; the transfer to the Crown of the 
Company’s charter (1864-1869); the first North West 
Rebellion (1869), and the entry of the West into Confederation. 

This historical work, with its excellent sketch maps, 
extending from the shores of the Hudson Bay right across 
the Canadian continent to the mainland of British Columbia, 
south to the site upon which San Francisco now stands, and 
north to the Mackenzie and Macfarlane Rivers, will give the 
reader some idea of the Canadian hinterland, and the condi- 
tions under which the first settlements on the praitie were 
made. Now that we no longer cling to the tracks of the 
railways, thanks to the motor highways and the air routes, 
we may estimate, with the help of this book, the size and 
variety of the gigantic terrain stretching to the Arctic, which 
is at the back gates of the North West Territory, and which 
has hardly changed since the first Hudson’s Bay posts were 
built more than 200 centuries ago. What a field of endeavour 
and of new opportunities of service it yet offers ! 

Since 1763 Canada has solved three problems, the question 
of race, that of responsible government, and that of confedera- 
tion, but constructive action to meet business and economic 
problems is yet called for, and additional research facilities 
in the west are urged to investigate and develop commercial 
outlets for the products of the prairie provinces. 

Yet, though it would be idle to deny the economic motive 
which sent, and still sends, ‘Gentlemen Adventurers’ into 
Canada, it is folly to omit the tale, here so convincingly told, 
of the heroic exploits which they wrought. The moment that 
Jacques Cartier in 1535, penetrated up the St. Lawrence, and 
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so made the first approach to the great fur trade by the French 
from the south, a door was opened into a field of adventure, 
as broad as the continent, a field which still shines with fresh 
possibilities and attractions. As the settlers from the Old 
World found, step by step, their way overland and by water- 
ways towards the Pacific was set with shifting scenes, 
picturesque and adventurous. 

But, while every schoolboy knows tales of Red Indians, 
friendly or hostile, and has read of herds of buffalo or of 
perils which were part of the daily life of explorer, fur trader, 
missionaty, miner, railway-builder, and settler, yet, in order 
to achieve that unity of Canada which present-day politicians 
realise of extreme importance to off-set and neutralise ten- 
dencies which make for economic unrest within the Federal 
Union, the cultivation of a national sentiment must be the 
aim. During the crisis of last September, the Canadians, 
faced with a danger in common with other countries, gave 
a sttiking example of national unity and duty. Now that 
wat has come, they have done so again. 

If an exhilarating sense of living in a vast grand Common- 
wealth of Nations is imperative to the survival of that demo- 
cracy, the picturesque and romantic past must be kept alive 
as a central point round which all may rally. Over here, we 
need to know Canada, not as the producer of wheat and canned 
foods for a Mother Country, which cannot provide sufficient 
for herself, but as a country of human drama, so that the 
history of liberty and heroism may become a living tradition, 
and a torch to light future emigration. 

Just such an inspiration has this outstanding authoritative 
history by Professor Morgan provided. 


KATHLEEN NEWTON. 





WHAT PEOPLE ARE SAYING 


I wap filled my basket with large, ripe blackberries; rarely 
have they been better or more plentiful than this autumn. 
As I turned my back on the hedge I recognised Mr. ——, a 
neighbouring farmer, closely followed by his two dogs. 
‘ There now! I weren’t zure as ’twaz ye or not.’ ‘I’ve been 
helping myself to your blackberries,’ I replied. ‘Oh! 
you’m welcome, more than welcome. I reckon it’s the furst 
time this zummer we’m finished early so I’m looking around 
for that there hare wot my milker sez he’s seen afore now. 
P’haps you’ve a mind to come along tuu? Bless me, if he 
b’ain’t sitting there. Hi! Nipper! Hi! Dash, go tu ’im!’ 
* Sorry I didn’t take that bet on with you, Mr. vst Bes, 
you b’ain’t th’ only one,’ Mr. —— replied. ‘Dang it! I 
should have paid out pounds by now, zo zure I ware that 
there’d be no war: pity it be too, a purty second crop of hay 
and we’m too short handed to car’ im,’ and Mr. —— kicked 
a handful of cut grass to emphasise his remark. ‘ There’s 
my Tom joined up so we’m pushed for milking : that comes 
of putting he to varming since he left school.’ ‘ What does 
Mrs. —— have to say to that?’ Iasked. ‘ Frettin’ her heart 
out, Mother be. Spent all his savings he has, and keeps asking 
for more every blessed time he’m home.’ ‘ How many acres 
are you ploughing up ?’ I ventured to ask. ‘ Not a durned 
acte! Wot’s more we’m selling all the sheep. ’Es, they’m 
all being sold and if our Fred’s taken into th’ army, and I 
reckon he will be, then I’m packing up. Dat it, if th’ old hare 
ain’t beat them dogs—well ’'m damned!’ There was a cool 
wind coming over the plains and, anxious to reach home 
before dark, we parted company. 

It was market day. An elderly man was discussing the 
latest war news with his companion—a poorly dressed woman. 
‘T’ve only got one in the war—my youngest son—he’s the 
only one left, for I lost my old man and our three eldest boys 
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in the last war.’ ‘ That’s bad luck,’ replied her companion. 
‘T’ve got four at the front: two sons and two sons-in-law, 
and if they’d take me I’d be there too—like I was last time.’ 

‘Ah! but I can’t help worrying as to what may happen 
to my boy. You see he’s just been made a P.O.’ ‘ Ah! 
but don’t you worry, Mother, I know one can’t help it some- 
times, so we’ll just hope for the best; there now, let’s have 
a cup of tea, Mother, that’ll cheer you up, for I know you’ve 
had a long walk this morning.’ ‘ Maybe you’re right, Mister ; 
if only I could stop worrying I'd be all right, but, as you’ve 
said, we'll just hope for the best.’ 

At this moment two women pushed their way towards 
the tea stall. It was easy to see they were strangers to the 
town. ‘ Hullo, Mrs. ——,, still sticking it?’ ‘ Yes, worse 
luck, blinking nuisance, I call it, stuck down here ; there don’t 
seem to be any sense in it; no war... well, no war to 
speak of ; as to air raids . . . there ain’t going to be no air 
raids.’ 

‘ That’s just what I thought,’ was the rejoinder, bat don’t 
you believe it, Mrs. . Tve been stuck around here for 
weeks now—fair homesick I was, so went back home for the 
weekend just to see how my man was getting along without 
me. Coo! I wouldn’t go back to live there till this funny 
sort of wat’s over—no, not for worlds ! It’s just awful there— 
you just don’t know what’s going on in —— (mentioning 
a well-known naval town). Do you know, Mrs. , 
they’re making thousands of three-ply coffins there ready 
for the air-raid victims. Coo! You won’t catch me going 
back—not ’arf!’ A puny little man here. joined in the 
conversation: his bowler hat was pressed well over the top 
of his ears, his stained rain-coat reached nearly to his ankles 
and his gas mask hung round his neck. ‘ You don’t catch 
me going back neither. You don’t know what war’s like— 
you can tike it from me, lidy. Lunnon’s jest the worst ’ole 
there is—not ’arf it ain’t. Orl I can siy is that you’re goin’ 
posh in —— with yer three-ply corfins: up in Lunnon we’re 
making ’em by the million, turnin’ ’em out in cardboard— 
foldin’ ones what farsens tops and tiles wif metal clips.’ 
‘Cup o’ nice tea, Ma, and don’t forget the sugar,’ came from 
a lorry driver who had worked his way to the ‘ front line.’ 
* Sugar,’ retorted ‘ Ma,’ ‘tryin’ to be funny, be you: we’m 
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lucky if we gets a pound when we’m expecting five: you’m 
forgetting there’s a war on, bain’t ye?’ ‘ Ain’t much fear 
of forgettin’ that, Ma; you try loading up what I’ve just 
brought down, and what’s more, anyone’s welcome to drive 
the old ’bus on your hilly roads and the damned blackout too.’ 
‘Let’s hope you’ve got sugar on your load, Mate, and then 
us won’t complain.’ ‘What complaints you’ve got, Ma, 
you can make to ’Itler and his gang—it ain’t nothing to do 
with me.’ ‘Ear, ear,’ said the puny little man in the bowler 
hat, ‘ Itler’s the man . . . it ain’t them Germans, ses I, but 
I don’t trust that man Rippy no more: wot’s ’is gime with 
the Bolshies, any’ow? Naw if I wus Chimberlin I’d give it em 
’ot and strong. Peace be blowed, and if Chimberlin gives in 
to “Itler, blimy, P’ll jine up myself’ ‘I wouldn’t wait to see 
if I was you,’ said the lorry driver, ‘ it’s men like you what’s 
wanted.’ ‘You needn’t be so sarky,’ added the woman 
from the naval town, ‘ we shall want all we can get before 
this blinking war’s over.’ ‘Coo,’ replied the lorry driver, 
watching the little man shuffle away into the crowd, tightly 
gtasping his respirator container, ‘ p’haps he’s taken the ’int 
and gone to join up. Cheerio, Ma, I’m off to unload yer 
sugar |’ 

Even Sir John Simon’s War Budget left our village 
unperturbed. The mason reckoned he’d knock off a few 
daily cigarettes ; as to beer . . . well, it wouldn’t run to the 
extra penny. No! he’d order a barrel of cider right away. 
The barber made a resolution to give up smoking for ‘ dura- 
tion,’ but when, meeting him a few days later, I ventured to 
ask if he was sticking to his guns, he replied: ‘ Oi’ve been 
thinking it out, M’am, and it bain’t playing the game: us 
poor folk can’t pay income tax like the gentry—and they’m 
being ’ard ’it too—so by paying that bit more on our fags, 
well, we’m doing our bit to pay for the war . . . leastways, 
that’s how it strikes we: us can do that if we can’t do no 
mote.’ I was continuously asked by ‘all and sundry,’ young 
and old: ‘ What is Mr. Chamberlain going to say to that 
there Hitler about that there peace offer?’ ‘He (Cham- 
berlain) b’ain’t going to let we down, be he ?’ enquired the 
postman when delivering our belated mail. ‘ T’is the funniest 
war I ever did hear tell of. And then them Russians walks 
into Poland and takes the very ground from under old 
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Hitler’s feet ; going to mind it, I reckon, till they’ve cleared 
them Nazis out and then hand it back to the Poles so as Hitler 
don’t get it.’ 

* Now let’s hope we can get on with it (the war) and stop 
all this fooling around’ were the first words I heard after 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech had been broadcast. ‘ This 
suspense since Hitler’s so-called ‘ peace ’ offer has been almost 
as bad as the crisis last year’ was another remark I overheard, 
‘but, thank God! Chamberlain’s not having any—treckon 
Czechoslovakia just about sticks in his throat.’ But one of 
the questions I have yet to answer was put me by my young 
maid—born and brought up in the village: ‘Doesn’t it 
strike you, M’am, as being very funny that we should be 
buying Russian timber to be convoyed by British boats 
through the Baltic ?’ 

ELIzABETH DASHWOOD. 
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WORLD OPINION 


A Press SUMMARY 


THIs month’s sutvey is mainly devoted to comments of the 
German press during the first month of war. 

As regards neutral opinion, the extract from the Igvestia 
article ‘ War and Peace’ reflecting the official views of the 
Moscow Polit-Bureau is worthy of special attention. To 
those who firmly believed in the ‘ fundamental antagonism of 
the Nazi and Soviet systems,’ this article must have come as a 
tather unpleasant eye-opener. 


GERMANY 


During the period under survey the five chief topics of 
the German press were : 

(1) Germany's victory over Poland, with sub-divisions: (a) 
the profound humanity of German warfare, (d) Polish atroci- 
ties, and (c) the ‘ war of eighteen days ’ or the ‘ invincibility of 
the German army.’ ( 

(2) ‘ British Perfidy” Sub-divisions: (@) the activity of 
criminal warmongers (Churchill, Eden, Duff Cooper, etc.), 
(2) Mr. Chamberlain—the man of straw of the warmongers, 
and (¢) British ‘ high-capitalism ’ fighting by order of ‘ World- 
Jewry ’ to destroy ‘ German Socialism.’ 

(3) The ‘ Poor Neutrals ’—being (a) the first victims of 
British blockade and naval warfare, and () all violently anti- 
British because Britain has destroyed all hopes for peace by 
rejecting the generous proposals of the Fihrer. 

(4) ‘ Unfortunate France.’ Sub-divisions: (@) The French 
are being bullied into this war against their own will by their 
masters in the City of London, and (4) Germany has no quarrel 
with France. (On the whole vety few references to France. 
Even the term ‘ die Westmiichte’ is rarely used as it would 
suggest unity between Britain and France.) 
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(5) The Soviet Union—trepresented as: (2) Germany’s true 
friend. (+) Economic support from Russia is defeating the 
British blockade. (Every utterance of Soviet leaders or the 
Soviet press is displayed with great prominence.) 

National Zeitung (Essen) (October 7th) contains a leading 
article under the headline ‘ The Basis Of Peace’ from which 
the following extract is taken: ‘ Already during the weeks of 
the Polish campaign the Duce of Fascist Italy did not tire to 
point out the madness of war among the chief European 
Powers, a wat which could have no real aim, but merely 
Utopian war aims... . Although he has not yet been 
successful, one cannot deny that a diplomatic peace action as 
well as a direct appeal to the nations of this globe will find a 
solid basis after the Fiihrer has spoken. It will also find a far 
greater response from the Governments of the Great Powers 
than it has so far. Furthermore, we are now convinced that 
more fighters for peace will rise in Europe and that their aim 
will be to bring about a discussion among the great European 
Powers on the basis of the Fiihrer’s ideas. It would seem 
more than probable that also Russia will become an active 
supporter of all European endeavours for peace after she has 
revived her interest in the affairs of Europe following the 
conclusion of the Moscow Agreement. Also the rest of the 
neutral States: Spain, Belgium, Holland, the Northern States 
and the Balkans have a vital interest in seeing this conflict 
settled so that European peace may finally be secured. The 
French people who would, in all probability, bring the first 
terrible sacrifices in blood for the capitalist and Jewish 
interests, will, no doubt, seek to influence the decisions of 
their Government with all the political instinct that is charac- 
teristic of the French .. .’ 

Berliner Boersenzeitung (October 7th) states: ‘ As regards 
both the events in Central Europe in recent years and the 
liquidation of the former Polish State, the ethical justification 
of the Greater German Reich in all these years has been the 
fact that the Fiihrer is leading the struggle against Versailles 
because the revision of the Treaty of Versailles happens to be 
the pre-requisite of a free and natural development of the 
German people. . . . The former Polish territory (“ Staats- 
raum ””) was a mockery of man and nature. German action, 
which has so thoroughly changed the map of Eastern Europe, 
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was based upon the law of the living rights of the nation. 
What will be created there, is developing organically, and is 
essentially constructive—contrary to all the products of Ver- 
sailles which were merely the outcome of Hatred and the will 
to destruction.’ 

Voelkischer Beobachter (October 7th) says : ‘ The Reichstag 
speech of the Fiihrer might be called a plea for the “ dynamic 
of the natural development.” But it was at the same time an 
appeal to the intelligent and reasoning mind of the nations. 
Even the professional warmongers will have to admit that 
the generous appeal of the Fiihrer was not an expression of 
his feeling of weakness but, on the contrary, surrounded by 
the halo of a man who was always proven right by his success 
and by the language of political realities. If to-day the Fuhrer 
is facing the entire world, developing his generous peace plan, 
then no man, not even one who wishes him ill, can deny that 
his prestige is great enough for such an action.’ 

Angriff (October 14th) contains a leading article under the 
headline: ‘War At Any Price.’ It says: ‘England and 
France went to war for the alleged aim of helping an ally. 
Without moving one finger they let their ally perish. . . . 
The world was kept hoping and guessing. Many even prayed. 
Then Mr. Chamberlain spoke. Those who were still opti- 
mistic had their eyes opened for them. A broken old man, 
blind in his fanaticism, pushed on by a Jewish clique of wat- 
mongers decided once again to sacrifice hundreds of thousands 
of young Frenchmen and Englishmen for aims of which they 
have no knowledge. It was certainly not his own decision, 
but it was his job to announce it. And certain elements in 
the circle of the British war cabinet are only too glad to let 
him do this job, because they hope that he will no longer be 
alive when the day comes when every deed will be accounted 
for. . . . To the amusement of the gangsters of international 
politics Chamberlain had the cheek to follow up Hitler’s final 
declaration with an impudent ultimatum and to reject Adolf 
Hitler’s sae offer in a disgusting and hypocritical manner. 


‘ What can the democratic nations do? They are being 
lied at and sacrificed. For there are things at stake—in the 
opinion of these gangsters—which are no business of the 
common people. . . . Mr. Chamberlain, who has the respon- 
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sibility, has flatly turned down our last offer. He wants the 
wat which will destroy him and his clique. The German 
nation have closed their ranks at the inner and outer fronts 
expecting their orders.’ 

Nationalzeitung (October 14th) writes in an article entitled 
‘England Wants The War’: ‘ The reaction of the German 
people to the speech of the British Prime Minister in the 
House of Commons was as instantaneous as it was unanimous. 
In former times the German liked the Englishman better than 
any other foreigner. The feeling of racial kinship always 
gave us new hope that we might find understanding and 
sympathy. The arrogance of the rich cousin with which 
England treated us throughout the post-war period might 
have cured our optimism. ... The flaming fury of the 
German people was indeed the eruption of feelings which 
had long been suppressed and kept down with great patience. 
In his Reichstag speech the Fiihrer expressed the peace will 
of the German people in such a manner which finds no 
parallel in the history of mankind. In Chamberlain’s reply 
there is not one sentence, not one word which remotely 
indicates a readiness to consider this generous offer. The 
leading statesman of the British Empire which was built up 
during the past 300 years with lies, broken pledges and brute 
force, has had the cheek of posing as the moral judge of the 
German people and its Government in order to find, in this 
typically English manner, some reasons for waging a war of 
destruction against Germany. May be that dark and sinister 
forces have pushed him on—forces which prepared for war 
many yeats back—but: Chamberlain has degraded himself 
by making himself their speaker. It is he who carries the 
responsibility . . .’ 

Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (October 14th) states in a 
leading article: ‘If we are told that England has gone to 
war “ in defence of the small nations, the existence of France, 
and of all freedom-loving peoples ” we know what London 
means by these words. Indeed, we understand it far better 
to-day than in 1914, when England mobilised the nations of 
the world for her cause with exactly the same slogan. That 
is the remarkable thing about this war—it has not produced 
one single new idea in so far as England is concerned. All 
the old slogans are brought to life again—the “ Kaiserism ” 
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of yesterday is the “‘ Hitlerism ”’ of to-day, and the “‘ defence 
of the freedom of the small nations” which have. suffered 
only through English policy. The English politicians have 
grown old. They can no longer produce new ideas. Even 
English democrats are complaining that their bourgeois 
democracy i is lacking vision and imagination, Even mote it 
is lacking moral principles. Chamberlain believes that he 
can give the clarion call for a crusade against Hitlerism. But 
what can he offer to the nations of the world except his 
capitalist democracy which is in fact nothing but the irre- 
sponsible dictatorship of the financial powers in the City of 
London. Even Englishmen themselves have little doubt 
about this. Sidney Rogerson who wrote a book on British 
wat propaganda on behalf of the Government, states laconic- 
ally: “Democracy is a form of government which is only 
suitable for rich countries.” Not all countries are rich. 
That is why the poor ones should let themselves be ruled by 
the rich democracy of Britain and enjoy the freedom which 
another Englishman once defined as the freedom of the 
individual to exploit all others, ... That is the system 
which England wishes to see in practice all over the world : 
a world trust of British Capitalism. But the capitalist epoch 
is over, and wats can no longer be won with gold alone. 
The new measure of value in the world is labour. What is 
decisive is the achievement of work and the force of a new 
idea. That is the decision against England. Even the 
smaller States do not only know that England has started 
this war, but also that England is guilty of its continuation. 
They have no longer any illusions whatsoever about England’s 
real war aims, and that is why they stand aloof, carefully 
guarding their freedom against the menace of becoming the 
victim of an English “liberation” .. .’ 


The following extract is a typical example of the exceed- 
ingly skilful methods by which the Nazi Press—carefully 
avoiding an open lie—manages to create an impression 
favourable to Germany when reporting on the reactions in 
the neutral Press. 

Berliner Boersen Zeitung (October 14th) contains the follow- 
ing paragraph: ‘The leading Argentine newspapers ate 
unanimous in believing that Chamberlain has definitely 
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rejected an agreement with Germany. Prensa as well as 
Nacion declare in almost identical terms: ‘ Chamberlain 
rejects Hitler’s peace offer.” Argentinians fully realise the 
significance of Britain’s unscrupulousness, and of the conse- 
quences it is bound to produce. Prensa gives a detailed 
description of the deep resentment felt in Germany about 
Mr. Chamberlain’s rudeness and quotes many German papers.’ 

The paragraph is dated ‘Buenos Aires, October 13th.’ 
The same page of the Berliner Boersen Zeitung contains almost 
identical despatches from: Brussels, Madrid, Athens, Mexico, 
Rio de Janeiro and Shanghai. Superficial reading would seem 
to convey the impression as if the Argentine press were vio- 
lently anti-British and pro-Nazi. But closer analysis reveals 
the Nazi technique. For all we know the articles of the two 
papers quoted may have been written in support of Mr. 
Chamberlain and attacking the German Government. 


Soviet Russia 


The following is an extract from a long article which was 
published after Hitler’s speech in the German Reichstag. The 
article was reprinted—almost in full length—on the front 
page of the Voelkischer Beobachter of October roth. 

Izvestia (October 9th) writes: ‘ The rapid disintregration 
of the Polish State has proved its lack of vitality. Even the 
blind can see that it is impossible to re-establish the Polish 
Government as it formerly existed, and in its former territory. 
Therefore the Anglo-French war against Germany under the 
banner of the re-establishment of Poland is unjustified, and 
constitutes senseless bloodshed. Cessation of hostilities would 
correspond to the interests of all peoples of all countries. 
Hitler’s proposals can be accepted, rejected, or amended, but 
it must be recognised that they could serve as a realistic and 
practical basis for negotiations directed towards a rapid con- 
clusion of peace... . 

‘It might have been expected that the British and French 
Governments, whose declarations always emphasise their 
desire for peace, would treat in a serious and businesslike 
manner an opportunity for the rapid liquidation of the war. 
The reactions of the French and British press are, however, 
evidence to the contrary, most newspapers demanding that 
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the war should continue until those purposes which Great 
Britain and France set before themselves have been completely 
achieved. Characteristically the demand for the re-establish- 
ment of Poland has receded into the background. The 
destruction of Hitlerism is now proclaimed by Great Britain 
and France as the main, and even the only war objective. . . . 

‘Every man has the right to defend or reject this or that 
ideology, but the destruction of human beings because one 
does not favour certain ideas and Weltanschauung constitutes 
senseless and ridiculous cruelty. Such policy recalls the dark 
days of the Middle Ages, when. destructive religious wats were - 
conducted for the purpose of the extinction of heretics. 
History proves that ideological and religious crusades have 
only destroyed whole generations and thrown nations into 
cultural darkness. It is impossible to destroy any ideology 
through fire and the sword. Respect or hate for Hitlerism is 
a matter of taste, but war for the purpose of the destruction of 
Hitlerism is a criminal stupidity in policy. .. . 

‘Until recently Great Britain and France have not shown 
gteat readiness to shed blood and particularly to spend money 
for ideological ends. Their high-principled declarations 
usually conceal mundane and practical ends. Therefore, the 
question naturally arises whether the slogan of the struggle 
against Hitlerism does not camouflage the desire of the govern- 
ing classes of Great Britain and France to strengthen their 
world domination. The British and French governing classes 
are little worried about the fate of Poland or the liberation of 
the German people from Hitler. These Governments have 
concentrated in their hands an overwhelming majority of 
colonial possessions. . . . The desire to hold these gigantic 
possessions against German claims, to maintain an un- 
restricted dominion over these colonies, which permits the 
unlimited exploitation of hundreds of millions of colonial 
slaves, is the more realistic motive for the interest of the 
British and French Governments in the war against Germany. 
The attempt to ignore Hitler’s peace proposals means assum- 
ing the responsibility for the further unloosening of war and 
for a colossal number of victims and the destruction con- 
nected with war. But whose interests are served by this war 
for world domination ? Certainly not those of the working 
class which can only suffer thereby. . . .’ 
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UNITED STATES 


The following are the more important quotations from 
leading American papers commenting on Hitler’s peace 
‘ offensive.’ 

New York Herald Tribune (October 8th) states: ‘ This is 
no peace offensive. It is barrackroom statesmanship, and one 
cannot resist the impression that it was intended more to 
fortify the moral of the great barracks into which Germany 
has been converted than to reach the people who are still free 
to decide theit own destinies. . . . Appealing to force Hitler 
has tendered all solutions impossible except those of force. 
It is he who has sentenced a continent to the judgment of an 
utterly barren bloodshed.’ 

New York Times (October 8th) writes: ‘ Either Hitler, 
still miscalculating the strength of the French and British 
purpose, has now become convinced, after his ready triumph 
in Poland, that he can actually have peace on his own terms, 
or he has abandoned all hope of peace, and has made the first 
of what must ultimately be a long series of efforts to stiffen 
the morale of the German people.’ 

Baltimore Sun (October 8th) comments: ‘If ever there 
was a speech which proclaimed the supreme egotist, the man 
who regatds himself as an infallible leader of an infallible 
nation, it is this one. . . . He justifies everything he has done 
in the past. He justifies by implication everything he may 
do in the future. . . . So long as he continues in that frame 
of mind—and such fanatics are rarely cured of their obsessions 
—his peace offers will have a vain and hollow sound to those 
who have not come under his spell . . .’” 

New York Enquirer (October 8th) says : ‘ Everyone knows 
that the despot of the Nazi Reich is a consummate pledge- 
breaker and a master of the art of bad faith. He is, without 
doubt, one of the most unconscionable liars in the records of 
history since the dawn of civilisation .. .’ 


TURKEY 
In view of the recent conclusion of the Anglo-French- 


Turkish Agreement the following quotations from official 
Turkish newspapers are of special interest. 
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Tan (October 8th) comments on Hitler’s ‘ peace offer’ 
and says: ‘ The speech does not indicate any new foundations 
for world peace, but rather reveals German ambitions in 
Eastern and South-eastern Europe. Through Russia’s action 
Germany is no longer in a position to occupy Rumania, enter 
Hungary, or invade Yugoslavia, and consequently she cannot, 
by military and political means, find there a Lebensraum for 
her 80,000,000 people. The Danubian countries can, how- 
ever, still be occupied economically, and therefore all racial, 
political, and national causes of conflict must be removed. 
Therefore minorities must be exchanged. Afterwards Ger- 
many will send technicians and machinery to increase pro- 
duction, and gradually Germany’s needs will thus be satisfied. 
... Events will show how far Germany can count on Moscow 
for the realisation of this policy . . .’ 

Yeni Sabah (October 8th) writes in a similar vein, saying : 
‘The speech is cold, lacking in colour, and full of empty 
wotds to which the world has become accustomed, and a 
strong dose of optimism would be required to induce the 
belief that peace could be made possible by this speech. If 
the essential preliminary condition to the discussion of peace 
terms is the Polish question, it is shown that Hitler is not 
offering peace, but dictating a conqueror’s terms. Therefore 
a negative answer from Great Britain and France was most 
natural and most reasonable . . .” 


SWEDEN 


The extract reprinted below may be taken as a character- 
istic example of the Scandinavian reaction to Russo-German 
co-operation in Eastern Europe. 

Svenska Dagbladet (October 8th) contains the following 
paragraph on what it calls ‘Germany’s diplomatic poker 
game.’ ‘... It is vital for Germany to have Russia as an 
ally, and she cannot oppose any Russian demands anywhere 
—in Scandinavia, in the Balkans, or elsewhere. No German 
undertakings or pledges are now valid. If Russia demanded 
the naval ports of Gothenberg and Karslkrona, Germany 
would not try to prevent her. 

‘At first, Britain thought that the Russian penetration of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania would make Germany dismayed. 
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The plan miscarried and Germany is now giving Russia a 
free hand in Finland. If Great Britain does not make peace 
and Russia desires further expansion, Germany will not 
oppose a continued Russian advance in North Europe. If 
such an advance induced Great Britain to make peace, 
Germany would consider herself the victor. 

‘The evacuation of Germans from Estonia and Latvia 
shows that Germany expects a swift Russian entry into the 
Baltic States. It is an open question whether this fantastic 
game of poker will succeed. It is improbable if Finland 
resists, or Russia voluntarily stops at a point where she 
thinks Great Britain would call a halt.’ 








